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Financing the I[Ilinois Internal 
Improvements 


Hampered by meager resources, the state of Illinois had accom- 
plished little more in internal improvements prior to 1836 than to 
declare certain streams navigable and to lay out roads without im- 
proving them. Although an Illinois and Michigan canal had been 
long considered, construction was not undertaken until credit be- 
came available during the boom of the ‘thirties. With the advent 
of railroad building in eastern states, proposals for the construction 
of railroads by chartered companies were begun in Illinois as early 
as 1829. The inability of the corporations to raise money and the 
feeling then prevailing throughout the country that transportation 
monopolies should not be placed in the hands of private companies 
led to a demand for state construction of internal improvements. 
Adoption of public works programs in other states created a fear 
among Illinoisans that they might be outstripped in economic prog- 
ress. These are some of the factors which induced the state of 
Illinois to undertake an extensive system of internal improvements 
far too costly for her resources, but most important of all was the 
optimism engendered by the speculative spirit and easy credit of the 

m. 

The speculative boom developed first in Illinois at Chicago, and 
resulted in building up that place from a mere trading post into a 
city of several thousand inhabitants in three or four years. A sleepy 
village was suddenly transformed into a bustling city. Scores of 
new buildings were put up every month.' The stories of sudden 
fortunes circulating in the east brought an influx of strangers in 





1 Chicago Democrat, June 18, 1834. 
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excess of the city’s living accommodations. A scarcity of provisions 
sent prices sky-rocketing. The mad scramble for town lots caused 
them to double and even triple in price during the course of a few 
months. For example, lots which sold for $9,000 early in 1835 
were held for $25,000 by the end of the year.” Few people bought 
for cash or with the idea of placing a building on the lot; their 
one aim was but to resell at a greatly advanced price. 

All parts of the state were soon affected by the speculative spirit. 
The rapid development of Chicago inspired emulation by other 
towns, and resulted in the plotting of new towns all over the state. 
Public land sales in Illinois increased at an astounding rate. From 
354,010 acres entered in 1834, the amount increased to 2,096,623 
acres in 1835, and to 3,199,703 acres in 1836. Only a small part 
of the purchases were made by actual settlers. Speculators bought 
the land with the idea of reselling it to emigrant farmers or of plot- 
ting it into towns and disposing of the lots at public sale. Frequent- 
ly, maps of the new towns were taken to eastern cities and auction 
sales of lots held far from the place of location. In many cases a 
few buildings were erected in such boom towns only to be aband- 
oned when the depression came. An account of all the dead towns 
of Illinois which lived for a short time during the ‘thirties would 
make a voluminous and very interesting chapter in the state’s his- 
tory. 

The internal improvements undertaken by the state were not so 
hastily conceived as is generally thought. Practically every improve- 
ment had behind it a history of some length. The idea of an Illi- 
nois and Michigan canal had been suggested as early as 1810 by 
Peter B. Porter of New York in a report made to Congress in which 
he outlined a plan for connecting the West with the eastern seaboard 
along the Great Lakes-Hudson river route by a series of canals.* 
River improvement was not new to Illinois. The leading railroads 
of the internal improvement system had been discussed for several 
years, and various attempts had been made for their construction 
by private companies. Government construction of internal im- 
provements came about only after private companies failed to raise 
the required capital and credit became easily available to the state 
as a result of the boom. 


2 Chicago American, Aug. 15, 1835; Jan. 2, 1836. 

3 Theodore C. Pease, Centennial History of Illinois, II, The Frontier 
State, 1818-1848, Springfield, 1918, 177. 

4 Annals of Congress, 11 Cong., 2 Sess., II, 1388-1393. 
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The act providing for the construction of the Illinois and Michi- 
gan canal was passed by the legislature on January 9, 1836.° It 
provided that the governor was to negotiate a loan of $500,000 re- 
imbursable in 1860, with interest at six per cent payable annually, 
and “the faith of the state was irrevocably pledged for the payment 
of the stock thus created and the interest accruing thereon.” Addi- 
tional funds were to be raised by the sale of canal lands granted to 
the state by the national government in 1827.6 The money bor- 
rowed, the premiums arising from the sale of bonds, the proceeds 
from the sale of canal lands, and all revenue arising from the canal, 
were to constitute a fund to be used for canal purposes. 


A board of three canal commissioners, to be appointed by the 
governor with the advice of the senate, was created. The commis- 
sioners, removable for cause, were to hold office until January 1, 
1837, after which they were to be appointed biennally as the leg- 
islature should direct. Governor Joseph Duncan appointed a canal 
board consisting of General William F. Thornton of Shelby county 
as president, Colonel Gurdon S$. Hubbard of Cook county as treas- 
urer, and William B. Archer of Clark county as the acting commis- 
sioner. The senate approved the appointments on January 13, 1836." 

No difficulty was experienced in obtaining funds for the canal 
during the first year. In January, Governor Duncan secured a loan 
of ten thousand dollars at six per cent interest from the State Bank 
of Illinois.* This amount was sufficient to meet all necessary ex- 
penses prior to the sale of canal lands in June, when the bank was 
reimbursed in principal and interest. Of the $500,000 loan author- 
ized by the canal act, Governor Duncan negotiated $100,000 in 
New York at a premium of five per cent, which he thought too 
low and declined a larger amount at that rate.® 

The sale of lots in Chicago and Ottawa had much different re- 


5 Laws of Illinois, 1836, 145-154. 

6 In the act of Mar. 2, 1827, Congress granted the state one-half of 
the land to a depth of five sections on each side of the projected canal, 
reserving each alternate section for the United States. United States 
Statutes at Large, IV, 234. 

7 Journal of the Senate of the State of Illinois, 1835-1836, 294-295. 
This will be cited hereafter as Senate Journal. 

8 Report of the Canal Commissioners of Illinois to Governor John R. 
Tanner, 1900, Springfield, 1901, 113. This report contains a documentary 
history of the Illinois and Michigan canal from 1822 to 1848. 

9 He sold the remaining $400,000 in 1837. Journal of the House of 
Representatives of the State of Illinois, 1836-1837, 15. This will be cited 
hereafter as House Journal. 
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sults than an earlier attempt made to dispose of them in 1830.1° 
As noted above the real estate market in Chicago was in the midst 
of an extraordinary boom which the prospect of an early construc- 
tion of the canal served to intensify. A sale held at Chicago on 
June 20, resulted in the disposal of 415 lots, many of which brought 
a substantial amount above the valuation.'! Of these, forty were 
forfeited because the purchaser failed to make the first payment 
under the terms of sale which provided for one-fourth cash and 
the residue in three annual installments bearing six per cent in- 
terest, payable annually, in advance. After deducting for forfeitures, 
the sale amounted to $1,355,755, one-fourth of which, together with 
a year’s interest on the other three-fourths, was paid to the treas- 
urer of the canal commissioners and by him deposited in the branch 
of the State Bank of Chicago. The sale at Ottawa took place on 
September 26, when seventy-eight lots were offered and all sold 
for a total of $21,358, more than $2,000 in excess of the valuation. 
The cash received, amounting to $6,300.65, was deposited in the 
bank to the credit of the canal fund. 

The State Bank made possible the large sale of lots by granting 
the purchasers liberal loans for making the first payment. Thus 
even the cash payment in many instances was made with borrowed 
money. Many purchasers found themselves in difficulty when the 
next installment came due on account of the tightening of the money 
market, and the generally unsettled financial conditions in 1837 
prevented further borrowing from the State Bank or from other 


sources. !? 


10 An unsuccessful attempt was made in 1830 to finance the con- 
struction of the canal by the sale of town lots and canal lands. The towns 
of Chicago and Ottawa were laid out and public sales held at Springfield 
on Apr. 19, 1830, and at Chicago on Sept. 27, 1830, to dispose of the 
lots; Illinois Intelligencer, Apr. 10, 1830; Kaskaskia Democrat, June 30, 
1830; Illinois Gazette, Sept. 25, 1830. Seven lots in Ottawa sold for $162, 
124 lots in Chicago for $4,357, and 10,746.17 acres of land for $14,405.83. 
Thus less than $19,000 was obtained at these sales; Report of Canal Com- 
missioners, 1900, 87. 

11 Jllinois State Register, May 27, Aug. 12, 1836; Sagamo Journal, 
July 9, 1836; Reports made to the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Illinois, 1836-1837, report of the board of canal commissioners, 
Dec., 1836, 12. 

12 On June 15, 1837, the Board of Canal Commissioners issued an order 
that they would accept only specie and the notes of specie paying banks in 
payment of credits due the canal fund. Reprint from the Chicago Ameri- 
can in the Sangamo Journal, July 1, 1837. This order made it impossible 
for purchasers of canal lands to make their payments since virtually all 
western banks had suspended specie payments in May when the panic swept 
the country. Consequently, the legislature, meeting in a special session, 
passed an act on July 21 for the relief of those in default of their payments. 
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On March 2, 1837, the legislature passed an act supplementing 
the canal law of January 9, 1836.1* The governor was authorized 
to negotiate an additional loan of $500,000, when advised of its 
necessity by the canal commissioners. Additional sales of Chicago 
lots were also to be undertaken to the amount of $1,000,000. The 
supplementary act further provided that the canal commissioners 
were to be elected by a vote of both houses of the legislature in joint 
session, and subject to its control, instead of receiving their appoint- 
ment from the governor and being subject to his control, as had 
been their predecessors. The new board of canal commissioners, 
elected by the legislature on March 3, 1837, consisted of William 
F. Thornton, president, Jacob Fry, acting commissioner, and John 
A. McClernand, treasurer."* 

The internal improvement act of February 27, 1837, providing 
for the construction of 1300 miles of railroads and the improvement 
of the larger rivers, created a board of three fund commissioners to 
handle the finances of the system. The commissioners, who were to 
be elected biennially by a joint vote of the general assembly, were 
empowered “to contract for and negotiate all loans authorized by 
the legislature on the faith and credit of the state for objects of 
internal improvements, on the best and most favorable terms,” and 
“receive, manage, deposit, and apply all monies arising from such 
loans.”15 They were to make quarterly reports to the auditor of 
public accounts or to such other officer as the legislature might di- 
rect, and to appoint a secretary to keep a complete record of all 
their transactions. Each of the commissioners was allowed a com- 
pensation of five dollars per day for each day necessarily employed 
in the discharge of his duties. Before entering upon the duties of 
his office, each member of the board was to subscribe to an oath, 
and to furnish a bond to the amount of $50,000 as a pledge for 
the faithful discharge of his duties. The first board of fund com- 


The act provided that purchasers would not forfeit their lands when in de- 
fault, if they could comply with the following conditions: On Oct. 1, 1837, 
pay all the interest then due upon their debts according to the terms of 
sale; on Oct. 1, 1838, and Oct. 1, 1839, pay the interest and ten per cent 
of the principal which may be due; and on Oct. 1 in each year thereafter, 
pay the interest and twenty per cent upon the principal in advance, until 
the whole sum due was paid. The canal commissioners were required to 
receive in payment of canal lots and lands sold, the bills and notes of the 
State Bank and the Bank of Iliinois, and the bills and notes of any other 
— in seen canal funds were deposited. Laws of Illinois, 1837, Special 

ion, 9. 

13 Ibid., 1837, 39-44. 

14 Senate Journal, 1836-1837, 612-615. 

15 Laws of Illinois, 1837, 121-122. 
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missioners, elected by the legislature on March 1, 1837, consisted 
of Charles Oakley, Moses M. Rawlings, and Thomas Mather." 

To finance the program of internal improvements the legislature 
authorized a loan of $8,000,000 to be made on a pledge of the state's 
credit.'* The advocates of internal improvements had no doubt but 
that the system would pay for itself. They assumed that the state 
bonds would sell at a premium of about ten per cent and that the 
dividends would not only pay the interest on the bonds but would 
even yield a surplus.** The tolls on the roads when completed 
were expected to yield an income sufficient to meet the payments 
on the principal of the debt. It was alleged that the system would 
aid in multiplying the population and wealth of the state, that huge 
acreages of land would be sold and thus increase the land tax, a 
part of which could be used to pay the interest on the debt if the 
other sources of income should fail. 

The seeming prosperity of the State Bank, which had declared 
a dividend of nine per cent in 1836, prompted the members of the 
legislature to make the banks useful to the state in its new under- 
taking. It was thought that if the state owned a large amount of the 
bank stock, the dividends could be used to finance the internal im- 
provement projects. Accordingly, an act was passed on March 4, 
1837, providing that the capital of the State Bank be increased 
$2,000,000, the stock to be subscribed by the state.® By the same 
act the capital stock of the Bank of Illinois located at Shawneetown 
was to be increased $1,400,000, of which $1,000,000 was reserved 
for the state and $400,000 for private subscriptions. The fund 
commissioners were authorized to negotiate a loan not exceeding 
$3,000,000 to enable the state to subscribe to the bank stock, when 
the banks should have notified the state of their acceptance of the 
increase in stock. The Bank of Illinois was given the privilege of 
establishing branches at Aiton, Jacksonville, and Lawrenceville. Ad- 
ditional directors, five for the State Bank and nine for the Bank of 
Illinois, were to be elected by the legislature on behalf of the state.”° 
This still left a majority of directors to the private stockholders, 





16 House Journal, 1836-1837, 787; Senate Journal, 1836-1837, 576. 

17 Laws of Illinois, 1837, 137. 

18 House Journal, 1836-1837, 202-215. 

19 Laws of Illinois, 1837, 1822. The capital of the State Bank was in- 
creased from $1,500,000 to $3,500,000 and that of the Bank of Illinois from 
$300,000 to $1,700,000. 

20 An act passed on Mar. 2, 1839, repealed the provision providing for 
election by the general assembly, and authorized appointment by the gov- 
ernor with the advice and consent of the senate. Jbid., 233-334. 
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although the state owned more stock than did the private owners. 
The banks were made the fiscal agents of the state. All public 
revenues and the money borrowed by the fund commissioners to 
carry on internal improvements were to be deposited in these banks, 
who were to pay such interest on the deposits as they might agree 
upon with the fund commissioners. No charges for disbursement 
of the state funds were to be made by the state banks. The divi- 
dends accruing upon the stock held by the state were to be applied 
in payment of the interest upon loans made to the state to carry on 
internal improvements.*_ The banks were to give quarterly state- 
ments of their financial condition to the fund commissioners and 
reports to the general assembly at regular and called sessions.”* 
Needless to say the banks accepted the proposal of the state for the 
increase in capital.?* 

When the internal improvement program was adopted the state 
had no funds on hand with which to begin work. On April 4, 1837, 
William Kinney, a member of the board of public works,”* inquired 
of the fund commissioners what prospect there was of procuring 
funds to enable the board to begin construction on the various im- 
provements.*® A temporary loan of $20,000 was secured by the 
commissioners from the State Bank to make possible the undertak- 
ing of surveys without delay. The commissioners also drew an order 
on the auditor for $50,000. Thus they were able to forward the 
first checks of $10,000 each to the members of the board of public 
works on April 15.77 

The fund commissioners went to New York in May expecting 
to dispose of the internal improvement bonds at favorable terms. 
They advertised in several New York newspapers that bids would 


21 During the special session of July, 1837, the legislature passed a sup- 
lementary act providing that the bank stock was pledged to redeem any 
oan made for internal improvements. I[bid., 1837, Special Session, 5. 

22 Jbid., 1837, 21. 

23 Letter of N. H. Ridgely, cashier of the State Bank, to the fund com- 
missioners, July 7, 1837, Internal Improvement Records (27 volumes, IIli- 
nois State Archives, Springfield) VIII, 5-6; Letter of Mather and Oakley 
to Levi Davis, state auditor, Dec. 1, 1837, ibid., IX, 5. 

24 The act of Feb. 27, 1837, created a board of commissioners of public 
works, consisting of seven members, one from each judicial district to be 
elected biennially by the — assembly meeting in joint session, for the 
yaspene of promoting and supervising the various improvements, Laws of 

Uinois, 1837, 121. 

25 Letter of Kinney to the fund commissioners, Apr. 4, 1837, Internal 
Improvement Records, VIII, 1. 

26 Report of the fund commissioners to Levi Davis, state auditor, 
June 1, 1837, ibid., IX, 3. 

27 Ibid., IX, 1. 
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be received for loans, and were much disappointed on the day set 
for the opening of bids to find that no offers were made.** On 
returning to Illinois, the commissioners found the State Bank will- 
ing to take 1765 bonds of $1000 each and the Bank of Illinois ready 
to take 900 bonds of the same denomination in exchange for the 
bank stock for which the state had not yet subscribed. $335,600 
had been paid the banks, leaving the sum of $2,664,400 due on 
the $3,000,000 subscriptions which the state had promised.** Thus 
the 2,665 bonds of $1000 each would meet the amount due. The 
banks were allowed to dispose of the bonds at par.*° 

A second attempt to dispose of bonds in the New York market 
was more successful. The commissioners were able to make the 
following sales:** 


Nicholas Biddle 1000 bonds of $1000 each............ $1,000,000 
James Irvin 1000 bonds of $1000 each.............. $1,000,000 
Hall and Hudson 100 bonds of $1000 each............ $ 100,000 
Boorman and Johnson 100 bonds of $1000 each........ $ 100,000 


The last two sales were for cash on delivery of the bonds, and the 
first two were paid for at the rate of $150,000 per month. The 
sale of stock to Boorman and Johnson was made at a premium of 
five per cent.** A short time later four $1000 bonds were sold to 


a Lt. Levy.** 


28 Report of the fund commissioners to Levi Davis, state auditor, Dec. 
1, 1837, ibid., IX, 5. 

29 At the 1836-1837 session of the general assembly a law was passed 
directing the governor to draw upon the treasurer for the surplus revenue 
which had been appropriated to the school fund in subscribing to the stock 
of the banks. In this way $235,600 had been subscribed to the State Bank, 
and $100,000 to the Bank of Illinois, a total of $335,600. Laws of Illinois, 
1837, 18; Reports General Assembly, 1838-1839, report of the fund com- 
missioners, Dec. 24, 1838, 1. 

30 The Bank of Illinois was able to sell its bonds, but the State Bank 
could not dispose of its bonds so that in reality it had little more liquid 
capital than it had before its capital was increased. Illinois State Register, 
Oct. 26, 1839. 

31 Reports General Assembly, 1838-1839, report of the fund commis- 
sioners, Dec. 1, 1838, 3; letter of Nicholas Biddle to the fund commis- 
sioners, Oct. 17, 1837, Internal Improvement Records, VIII, 23; report of 
~ fund commissioners to Levi Davis, state auditor, Dec. 1, 1837, ibid., 

X, 5. 
32 In accordance with the agreement made with Boorman and Johnson 
on Oct. 13, 1837, $40,000 of these bonds were to be used in payment of rail- 
road iron. The firm was to furnish iron two and one-fourth by five-eighths 
inches weighing twenty-two tons to the mile. The iron was to be delivered 
in three lots during 1838. One per cent was to be charged for commission 
and two and a half per cent for freight. Jbid., VIII, 19-21, 24. 

33 Reports General Assembly, 1838-1839, report of the fund commis- 


sioners, Mar 5, 1838, 3. 
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The report of the fund commissioners made to the general as- 
sembly on December 24, 1838, showed that the internal improvement 
fund had received by that date: $477, 919.14 from the state treas- 
urer, $4,869,000 from the sale of bonds, and $321,084.78 from 
premiums, dividends, and interest, amounting to a total of 
$5,668,003.92.*4 Disbursements made from the fund consisted of 
$3,000,000 for bank stock, $1,142,027.05 paid on drafts of the 
board of public works,*® $144,700 paid to the counties in which no 
improvements had been made,** $292,250 for interest, $6,000 for 
salaries of the fund commissioners, $58,552.74 for iron and locomo- 
tives, and $4,870 for incidental expenses. The unexpended balance, 
amounting to $1,019,604.04, was on deposit in banks, and was 
drawing interest at the rate of six per cent. It was used by the banks 
like other similar deposits, and was paid upon the checks of the 
commissioners at any time and in such sums as they might choose to 


draw. 

At the close of 1838 approximately one and a half million dol- 
lars had been raised on behalf of the Illinois and Michigan canal. 
The two loans authorized by the acts of January 9, 1836, and March 
2, 1837, had yielded a return of $1,036,211.67.37 Up to December 


34 Senate Journal, 1838-1839, 108-109; Reports General Assembly, 
1838-1839, report of the fund commissioners, Dec. 24, 1838, 2-8. 


85 The board of public works had expended this money as follows: 






































SE. DEED  accssisessiantissnseupeniieemimianielelidaieeibasendid $ 5,100.00 
Rock River ...... 2,300.00 
Kaskaskia River ............. 2,279.37 
Great Wabash River es 2,316.00 
Little Wabash River ....... a 3,799.76 
Great Western Mail Route 94,932.07 
Te 521,420.25 
SED MIIIIET ’ abiccicntentennisincsesemeeneneqneneninedintetimenmnene 200,516.57 
Branch of Central Railroad ................sccsscscsssseeceseeees 56,789.09 
Peoria and Warsaw Railroad 83,370.84 
Bloomington and Mackinow Railroad 43,075.72 
Alton-Mt. Carmel and Alton-Shawneetown 

DEINE  cusbiccmmntineduiesniiaodamesion 126,516.57 





$1,142,027.05 
36 The act of Feb. 27, 1837, provided that those counties which were 
not given a railroad or did not receive the benefit of the canal would be giv- 
en a total of $200,000 in money. Laws of Illinois, 1837, 131. 


37 The proceeds of the two loans were as follows: 














$500,000 at 5% premium $ 525,000.00 
$500,000 at par 500,000.00 
Interest on deposits 11,211.67 
Total proceeds ..... $1,036,211.67 


Reports General Assembly, 1838-1839, report of the board of canal commis- 
sioners, Dec. 13, 1838, 53-55. 
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13, the sum of $444,292 had been realized from the sale of canal 
lands and lots. A total of $1,432,445.43 had been expended upon 
the canal.** Thus far the income had proved sufficient to main- 
tain construction, but at the beginning of 1839 the canal treasury 
was depleted so that further sources for funds had to be made avail- 
able that the work might continue. 

The legislature then in session accordingly passed a series of 
laws in behalf of the canal.*® By an act passed on January 21, the 
fund commissioners were authorized to loan the canal fund the sum 
of $300,000 from the internal improvement fund. On February 23, 
a loan of $4,000,000, bearing six per cent interest, was authorized 
to be negotiated by agents appointed by the governor, who forth- 
with chose Ex-Governor John Reynolds and United States Senator 
R. M. Young.*® To facilitate the sale of canal lands, an act was 
passed to make the terms more favorable to purchasers. In future 
sales only ten per cent of the purchase price need be paid at the 
time of purchase, and the balance, upon which six per cent interest 
was to be paid annually, would be due in twenty years. Sales were 
to continue until $400,000 was raised. By still another act the 
canal commissioners were empowered to sell water power to propel 
machinery for manufacturing purposes. 

In April, Reynolds went to New York where he met Rawlings 
and Oakley, fund commissioners of the state.*’ In spite of the 
scarcity of money, Rawlings and Reynolds were able to negotiate 
two loans. On April 23, they contracted a loan of $300,000 with 
John Delafield, president of the Phoenix Bank of New York.” 
These bonds were sold for the special purpose of raising money to 
be applied to the payment of the $300,000 due from the canal fund 
to the internal improvement fund. The terms of this loan, which 
were very unfavorable to the state, provided that $50,000 was to 
be paid fifteen days after the delivery of the bonds, and the bal- 


38 Ibid., 1838-1839, report of the board of canal commissioners, Dec. 
13, 1838, 15. 

39 Laws of Illinois, 1839, 41, 150, 168, 177, 238. 

40 The appointment of Reynolds by Governor Carlin was severely criti- 
cized by the Whigs, who wanted Ex-Governor Duncan to be chosen. The 
Democratic press defended the appointment. Jilinois State Register, Apr. 
19, 1839; Sangamo Journal, Apr. 23, 1839; Daily Chicago American, June 
3, 1839. 

41 The biennial election of the fund commissioners held on Feb. 26, 
1839, had resulted in the re-election of Rawlings and Oakley, and the se- 
lection of a new member, John Tillson, House Journal, 1838-1839, 531. 

42 Reports General Assembly, 1839-1840, senate, 37. 
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ance was to be paid in monthly installments of $50,000 each, be- 
ginning August 1.* 

The second contract was made on April 29 for a loan of 
$1,000,000 from Thomas Dunlap, president of the United States 
Bank of Philadelphia.** By this agreement the state was to be paid 
the proceeds of the loan in monthly installments of $100,000 each 
with ten dollar bank notes of the United States Bank.‘® The state 
was to deliver 1000 bonds of 225 pounds sterling each to the Bank 
by July 1, 1839. Interest was to begin on date of delivery of bonds. 

Governor Carlin was highly displeased with the terms of the 
contract. In a letter to Young on July 11, 1839, he pointed out that 
since the contract provided for payment of principal and interest 
in London, the state would suffer a loss of nearly $300,000 on the 
deal.*° His figures were based on a rate of exchange ten per cent 
in favor of London. He asserted that with the annual interest 
amounting to $60,000, the exchange on that sum would amount to 
$6,000 yearly, and in thirty years add to the interest, the large sum 
of $180,000. At the same rate of exchange on payment of principal, 
$100,000 more would be added to the state’s loss. Another $12,500, 
equal to six per cent on $500,000 for five months, would be lost in 
interest to be paid on several installments before the money was re- 
ceived. These sums, together with the expense to be incurred in 
transporting the money to Illinois, would add up to a total loss of 
$300,000 for the state. “It would be better to postpone the construc- 
tion of the canal than make any more such contracts,” said Carlin. 
Total receipts from this loan amounted to $976,396.67. 

With construction being carried forward on the canal during 
1839 with much vigor, expenditures far exceeded the income from 
the loan which Reynolds had made. By June 1, there was a deficit 
of $208,000 against the canal fund, and expenditures were running 
at approximately $150,000 per month, an excess of $50,000 over 
the monthly installments to be received from the United States 
Bank.‘? To meet this deficit Governor Carlin placed $500,000 of 
the state bonds in the hands of William F. Thornton, president of 





43 After having paid $150,000, Delafield was unable to make further 
payments. Letter of Governor Carlin to the speaker of the senate Dec. 2, 
1840, ibid., 1840-1841, senate, 252. 

7 44 Message of Governor Carlin, Dec. 10, 1839, House Journal, 1839- 
1840, 19. 

45 Reports General Assembly, 1839-1840, senate, 38. 

- 46 Letter of Carlin to Young, July 11, 1839, ibid., 1839-1840, senate, 
0. 

47 Message of Governor Carlin, Dec. 10, 1839, House Journal, 1839- 

1840, 18-19. 
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the board of canal commissioners, to be sold in the local market. 
Thornton was able to sell $100,000 of these bonds at a premium of 
one per cent, but was unable to dispose of the remainder on satis- 
factory terms. In July, arrangements were made with the State 
Bank of Illinois to furnish the state sufficient funds, supplementary 
to the installments from the United States Bank, to maintain work 
on the canal during the remainder of the year without any reduction 
in the program. 

On September 18, Reynolds arranged with the State Bank for 
the sale of $1,000,000 of canal stock, and on the nineteenth of the 
same month, he contracted with Anson Bangs, agent on behalf of 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Onondaga, located at Fay- 
etteville, New York, for the sale of $500,000 more stock.*® Gov- 
ernor Carlin withheld his approval so that neither of these agree- 
ments went into effect. 

The rapid construction on the internal improvement system dur- 
ing 1839 soon exhausted the million dollars or so available at the 
beginning of the year. The fund commissioners once more went to 
New York in an attempt to sell stock. On May 7, 1839, Rawlings 
and Oakley sold $283,000 in state bonds to John Delafield.** By 
the terms of the contract Delafield promised to pay for the bonds 
in five installments of $50,000 each on the first of December, Febru- 
ary, March, April, and May, and one of $33,000 on the first of June, 
1840. The state was to pay interest on the bonds beginning May 7, 
1839, the day the agreement was made. The contract was extremely 
unfavorable to the state. 

During September further sales of bonds were made in smaller 
amounts, including $50,000 to the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of 
Onondaga, $100,000 to the Bank of Commerce of Buffalo, $100,000 
to the Erie County Bank of Buffalo, $100,000 to the Commercial 
Bank of Buffalo, $150,000 to the Atlantic Bank of New York, and 
$100,000 to January and Dunlap of Illinois, contractors on the 
Northern Cross Railroad.*® By the terms of these contracts the 
bonds were to be paid for in installments of $10,000 to $22,500 each 
at intervals of one to six months. None of the agreements was 
fully carried out except that of January and Dunlap who paid for 
the bonds in work done on the Northern Cross Railroad under their 





48 Reports General Assembly, 1839-1840, senate, 41-43. 

49 Contract of Oakley and Rawlings with Delafield, May 7, 1839, In- 
ternal Improvement Records, VIII, 93; Reports General Assembly, 1839- 
1840, house, 363. 

50 Internal Improvement Records, VIII, 74-88. 
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contracts on that line. The Onondaga Bank was a swindling con- 
cern and never made payments on the bonds.°' The Atlantic Bank 
of New York closed its doors soon after the contract was made but 
the bonds were returned to the state without loss.** The other banks 
after each had paid $10,000 in cash at the time of purchase found 
themselves unable to keep their agreements, and either returned the 
bonds or paid in scrip for those which they retained.** 
After having exhausted the possibilities of the New York money 
market the fund commissioners went to London in an effort to dis- 
se of more internal improvement stock.°* On August 22, 1839, 
Rawlings and Oakley made a contract with John Wright and Com- 
pany of London.*® By this agreement the fund commissioners con- 
tracted to deliver on or before January 1, 1840, stock of the state 
to the amount of $1,500,000, in bonds of $1000 each, bearing interest 
at the rate of six per cent, payable annually. Wright and Company 
agreed to make advances totaling $250,000 during the months of 
February, March, and April. They were authorized to pay $500,000 
of the bonds to Thompson and Forman for railroad iron which 
Rawlings and Oakley had bought from that firm.°* The remainder 
of the bonds were to be sold by Wright and Company at not less 
than par estimated according to the existing rate of exchange be- 
tween England and the United States. The contract also gave 
Wright and Company the option on the flotation of a further sum 
of bonds to make an aggregate of $4,000,000.°? 
‘In the meanwhile, the agents of the state seeking loans on be- 


51 Letter of R. F. Barrett to Governor Carlin, Jan. 3, 1841, Reports 
General Assembly, 1841, house, 341. 

52 Internal Improvement Records, VIII, 102. 

53 Message of Governor Carlin, Nov. 26, 1840, House Journal, 1840- 
1841, 21; Reports General Assembly, 1840-1841, senate, 5; Internal Im- 
provement Records, VIII, 102. 

54 Letter of John Tillson, fund commissioner, to William Gatewood, 
July 30, 1839, ibid., VIII, 113. 

55 Reports General Assembly, 1839-1840, senate, 114. 393-409. 

_ 56 Thompson and Forman agreed to furnish the state 9,500 tons of 
railroad iron at nine pounds ten shillings per ton. The first shipment to 
the value of $50,000 was to be made as soon as the bonds were delivered 
to Wright and Company. Memorandum of the agreement of Rawlings and 
Oakley with Thompson and Forman, ibid., 1839-1840, senate, 409-413. 

57 The reason Wright and Company were willing to take Illinois in- 
ternal improvement stock when other banking houses refused it can be 
explained by the fact that they were so largely interested in Cairo City 
where the Illinois Centra! Railroad was to terminate. Wright and Com- 
pany had made loans to the Cairo City and Canal Company which was en- 
gaged in building extensive embankments to protect Cairo City from the 
floods of the Ohio river. Chicago Democrat, Sept. 25, 1839; Illinois State 
Register, Oct. 5, 1839. 
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half of the Illinois and Michigan canal, also went to Europe, after 
having become convinced that the American bond market offered 
no more possibilities. Reynolds spent several months in travel on 
the continent, where according to his own account he was much 
more interested in sight-seeing than in trying to negotiate loans.** 
He had very little financial ability and this mission to Europe showed 
that Carlin had used poor judgment in appointing him as a spe- 
cial agent of the state. On his return to London, Reynolds joined 
Young, and the two entered into negotiations with Wright and Com- 
pany for a loan. After Reynolds left London on August 24 to re- 
turn to the United States, Young continued the transactions. On 
October 30, 1839, Young made an agreement with Wright and Com- 
pany for the sale of $1,000,000 in canal bonds.®* The contract 
called for the deposit of one thousand sterling bonds drawing six 
per cent interest with the brokerage firm to be sold at a minimum 
of ninety-one per cent. The bonds were drawn at a face value of 
225 pounds sterling but were to yield only $1,000 in the United 
States although the exchange rate between England and Illinois 
might be as high as fourteen per cent. The contract stipulated that 
these bonds should be replaced by others of like amount and rate 
but bearing interest payable semi-annually instead of annually as 
soon as the new bonds could be struck off and sent to England.® 
Wright and Company were required to advance but $250,000 on 
the bonds, and if more than ninety-one per cent could be obtained 
from them, the surplus, not exceeding four per cent, was to be re- 
tained by the bankers as a commission. If the bonds sold for more 
than ninety-five per cent, the excess was to be equally divided be- 
tween the state and the brokers. 

American bankers looked upon this sale of canal bonds as being 
very advantageous to the state. It was said that Young deserved 
great credit for selling the bonds so well, since Illinois six per cent 
bonds of 1860 and 1870 were selling in England at that time for 


58 John Reynolds, My Own Times, embracing also a History of my 
Life, Belleville, 1855, 522-558. 

59 Letter of Reynolds to Governor Carlin, Sept. 12, 1839, Reports Gen- 
eral Assembly, 1839-1840, senate, 372; message of Governor Carlin, Dec. 
10, 1839, House Journal, 1839-1840, 19; Reports General Assembly, 1842- 
1843, senate, 172. Samuel Jaudon, agent of the United States Bank, ad- 
vised Young against appointing an agent in London for the sale of bonds. 
He pointed out that such bonds would have to be made payable abroad. 
Letter of Jaudon to Young and Reynolds, Aug. 21, 1839, ibid., 1839-1840, 
house, 377. 

60 The semi-annual payment of interest was made legal by an act of 
the general assembly on Feb. 1, 1840. Laws of Illinois, 1840, 93. 
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seventy-eight per cent.** In Illinois the sale was looked upon with 
less favor. 

At the special session of the general assembly convened by Gov- 
ernor Carlin on December 9, 1839, to consider the internal improve- 
ment problem, some of the bond transactions made by the financial 
agents of the state were put under a severe scrutiny. The judiciary 
committees of the two houses acting as a joint committee to examine 
the contracts negotiated by the state agents made a report to the 
senate on January 20, 1840, in which they recommended the re- 
pudiation of the agreements with Wright and Company, Thomp- 
son and Forman, and John Delafield.* 

The report stated that the state would not receive par for the 
bonds on which the principal and interest were payable in London 
with the exchanges as high as nine per cent between London and 
New York, and five per cent between New York and Illinois. It 
pointed out that with $90,000 due in interest every year upon the 
$1,500,000 in bonds sold by Rawlings and Oakley, the state would 
need the sum of $102,600 with which to make the payment at the 
rate of exchange then prevailing. In the thirty years that the bonds 
were to run, the state would lose the sum of $376,000 in interest 
alone on $1,500,000 of bonds, the committee argued; therefore, the 
state would be compelled to pay more than the legal rate according 
to the law under which the bonds were authorized. The committee 
went on to show how the state would suffer large losses because 
the agreement stipulated that the expense of making the contract 
with Wright and Company should be borne by the state; that the 
charges of all contracts made by Wright and Company for the sale 
of the bonds to other persons should be paid by the state; that all re- 
mittances of money, to and from England, whether for the payment 
of interest or principal should be at the risk and expense of the 
state; that the state should pay Wright and Company one per cent 
for handing over the interest on the bonds after the money was 
furnished them; and finally, that the state should throughout the 
period of thirty years, pay for semi-annual advertisements to be 
made in London papers for the benefit of the coupon holders in 
England. 

In repudiating the contract with Delafield, the committee pointed 
out that nine months of interest was to be paid upon the whole 





61 Letter of Samuel Jaudon to R. M. Young, Mar. 18, 1840, Reports 
General Assembly, 1840-1841, senate, 362. 

62 Senate Journal, 1839-1840, 146; Reports General Assembly, 1839- 
1840, senate, 161-172; ibid., 1838-1839, house, 149-152. 
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sum of $283,000 before one cent of it had been received by the state, 
and before the last installment was paid, the state would have paid 
interest for one year and one month minus seven days upon the 
whole amount. Thus the state would have to pay a bonus of 
$14,000. 

The house finance committee was divided on the question re- 
garding the legality of the contract made by Young with Wright 
and Company. The majority reported a resolution declaring the 
contract as unauthorized by law and void. It estimated the loss to 
the state at $294,000. The minority reported a resolution which 
expressed the opinion that it would be for the best interests of the 
state to ratify the contract which Young had made with Wright and 
Company. It declared that at the prevailing rate of exchange the 
state would receive $1,028,082 for the million dollars of bonds, and 
that in repayment the interest, exchanges, and commission would 
be only six and seven-tenths per cent. 

In the senate, the committee on internal improvements consid- 
ered all contracts which had been made by the fund commissioners 
for the sale of bonds since March 1, 1839.°* A report by chairman 
Hacker of that committee made on March 1, 1840, took the form of 
a reply to the report made by the joint judiciary committee of the 
two houses. It contended that unfavorable rates of exchange would 
not cause the bonds to be sold below par; even so, the exchange 
might be in favor of Illinois by 1870. The Delafield loan was up- 
held on the grounds that it was made on more favorable terms than 
any other loan at that time or for months after. The final argument 
of the committee was that the repudiation of the contracts would 
result in the entire abandonment of the internal improvement sys- 
tem and a complete loss of $4,783,000, the whole amount of bonds 
sold since March 1, 1837. 

When the resolutions of the joint judiciary committee came up 
for consideration in the senate on January 31, they were adopted by 
a vote of 21 to 18.®° The next day, on the motion of Davidson, the 
senate decided to reconsider, 22 to 18. On a division of the resolu- 
tion, the first two on the Wright and Company and the Thompson 
and Forman contracts were defeated by a vote of 18 to 22, and the 
one on the Delafield contract was beaten by 19 to 20. 


63 Report of the finance committee on the Wright and Company loan, 
ibid., 1839-1840, house, 123-128, 131-134. 

64 Report of the committee on internal improvements, Mar. 1, 1840, 
ibid., 1839-1840, 209-220. 

65 Senate Journal, 1839-1840, 224. 

66 Jbid., 1839-1840, 235. 
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There was a strong sentiment in this session of the legislature 
for a repeal of the internal improvement system. Finally, after much 
wrangling an act was passed on February 1 to abolish the board of 
fund commissioners and the board of public works.*’ The act pro- 
vided that one fund commissioner was to be elected to perform the 
same duties as the board had previously, except that he could not sell 
state bonds nor borrow money on behalf of the state. The commis- 
sioner was authorized to receive and take charge of the railroad iron 
purchased in Europe and pay duty on it, to receive back all bonds 
from persons failing to comply with their contracts and to register 
and burn the bonds, to audit and settle the accounts of the previous 
board of fund commissioners and board of public works, and to 
bring suit against each member in arrears in the Sangamon county 
circuit court. On the same day the legislature elected Richard F. 
Barrett to fill the new office of fund commissioner.®* 

The action of the general assembly in questioning the legality 
of the Wright loans naturally had a harmful effect on the financial 
interests of the state in England. The recommendation of the joint 
judiciary committee that the contracts be repudiated compelled 
Wright and Company to cease operations for a time even though 
the general assembly did not adopt the report.°® Governor Carlin 
felt that he could not assume the responsibility of ratifying the con- 
tracts after the strong expressions of disapprobation by the legisla- 
tion."° The canal contractors, however, assented to an arrange- 
ment suggested by Young in which they would continue to work 
and receive in payment canal bonds which they could hypothecate 
with Wright and Company, according to the terms of the contract 
which had been made on October 30, 1839.71 Young continued to 
urge upon the governor the necessity of confirming the contract, so 
that finally, Carlin yielded, and on May 1 gave his assent to the 
transactions.’"* He weakly defended his action with the assertion 
that the sale was probably the best and most favorable that could be 
effected to enable the state to meet the accruing liabilities on ac- 





67 Laws of Illinois, 1840, 93-96. 

68 House Journal, 1839-1840, 334-336. 

69 Letter of Wright to Young, Mar. 18, 1840, Reports General As- 
sembly, 1840-1841, senate, 360. 
on 70 Letter of Carlin to Young, Feb. 19, 1840, ibid., 1840-1841, senate, 


"71 Letter of W. B. Ogden to Young, Mar. 7, 1840, ébid., 1840-1841, 
senate, 364. 
72 Letter of Carlin to Young, May 1, 1840, ibid., 1840-1841, senate, 374. 
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count of the canal, but he still protested that the sale was not at 
par within the meaning of the act under which the bonds were is- 
sued. 

The contract with Wright and Company was not to be consum- 
mated, however, for in November of 1840, the financial house be- 
came bankrupt."* The failure of the Wrights can be attributed 
largely to an overloading in American stocks. They took such se- 
curities at a time when other English banking houses avoided them. 
The Wrights claimed their downfall was caused by opposing bankers 
and brokers who induced the Bank of England to withdraw its sup- 
port when most needed.** More likely the Bank of England with- 
drew its aid to protect itself rather than with any malign intent 
toward Wright and Company. The attitude of the Illinois general 
assembly and of Governor Carlin on the bond contracts undoubted- 
ly served to make the position of the Wrights more difficult at a 
critical moment. 

When the London banking house closed its doors, a large sum 
of money realized from the sale of state bonds had not been turned 
over to the state. In Illinois it was the general opinion that no loss 
would be encountered by the state.’® This did not prove to be the 
case for the state had to share the loss along with the other credit- 
ors of Wright and Company. In August, 1841, John D. Whiteside, 
fund commissioner, engaged Emery, Sewell, and Moore, solicitors in 
London, to recover from the assignees of Wright and Company the 
amount due the state.”* The claim of the state was for 41,625 
pounds sterling of internal improvement bonds and 23,625 pounds 
sterling of canal bonds, which the brokers had sold for 52,776 
pounds sterling and for which no settlement had been made. The 
sum of $100,000 was eventually received by the state as its share of 
the dividends from the bankrupt firm.’7 The unsold stock remain- 
ing in the hands of the Wrights at the time of their failure was sur- 


73 The failure did not become known in Illinois until late in December. 
W. F. Thornton, president of the board of canal commissioners, to the 
speaker of the senate, Governors’ Letter Books, 1840-1854, edited by Ewarts 
B. Greene and Charles M. Thompson, Collections of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, vol. VII, Springfield, 1911, 26. 

74 Letter of Samuel Allinson to Governor Carlin, Dec. 1, 1840; Re- 
ports General Assembly, 1840-1841, senate, 311. 

75 Alton Telegraph, Jan. 9, 1841. 

76 John D. Whiteside to the house, Feb. 25, 1841, Reports General As- 
sembly, 1841-1842, house, 238. 

77 Reprint of a letter appearing in the New York Herald from state 
senator Michael Ryan, Illinois State Register, Oct. 27, 1843. 
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rendered to the state through an order of the London Court of Re- 
view issued on January 12, 1842.78 

The contract with Thompson and Forman for railroad iron like- 
wise proved very unfortunate for the state. The agreement stipu- 
lated that Wright and Company should pay Thompson and For- 
man for the iron out of the proceeds of the $1,500,000 state bonds 
for which they were agents.’* In the event that the brokers should 
not be able to make a sale of the bonds, Thompson and Forman 
were to receive from them bonds at par value as collateral security 
for all shipments of iron made to Illinois. The first shipment of 
iron to the value of 10,000 pounds sterling was paid for by the 
Wrights from the sale of bonds.*® Other shipments were made in 
July and August of 1840, amounting to 10,357 pounds sterling, for 
which Wright and Company delivered to the iron merchants fifty- 
two Illinois six per cent bonds with a face value of $52,000, as se- 
curity to them as agreed upon in the contract. 

When construction on the railroads was terminated in 1840, 
Barrett wrote to Thompson and Forman requesting them not to 
ship the iron as they were required to“do by their contract, but to 
store it. Thompson and Forman replied that they had made ar- 
rangements for the fulfillment of the contract in every respect, and 
that they could not without serious inconveniences to themselves, 
comply with the request to store the iron. Instead of sending for- 
ward the whole amount of iron, 9,500 tons, as they had indicated 
in their letter, they only shipped 1,990 tons. In the meantime Bar- 
rett made a freight arrangement with Blaine, Tompkins, and Bar: 
ret, a firm at St. Louis, and paid them $50,000 in advance for such 
services.*' When the iron was not forthcoming the state lost 
$33,000 to the St. Louis firm because of the non-fulfillment of the 
contract.*? 


78 215,000 pounds sterling of canal bonds and 166,950 pounds sterling 
of internal improvement bonds were delivered to the agents of the state. 
Report of John D. Whiteside to the house, Feb. 25, 1843, Reports General 
Assembly, 1842-1843, house, 238; Illinois State Register, Mar. 25, 1842. 

79 Reports General Assembly, 1839-1840, senate, 409-413. 

80 Jbid., 1852-1853, house, 333-335. 

81 Report of the select committee appointed by the house to examine 
the accounts of R. F. Barrett, fund commissioner, Feb. 6, 1843, ibid., 1842- 
1843, house, 209-214, also 238, 391. 

82 John D. Whiteside, who succeeded Barrett as fund commissioner, 
sought to recover the $33,000 for the state from Barrett. He proposed to 
submit the question to arbitration for settlement, which Barrett declined. 
Suit was then brought in the Sangamon county circuit court. A select 
committee appointed to examine the accounts of fund commissioner Barrett 
reported to the house of the state legislature on February 6, 1843, that Bar- 
rett should be absolved of all blame and censure in the case. The commit- 
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Under such circumstances Thompson and Forman later preferred 
a claim of damages against the state for about $54,000, which they 
alleged was due them in consequence of the non-fulfiilment of the 
contract on the part of the state. In reality they themselves had 
abandoned the contract. They also applied to the Court of Review 
at London to obtain a lien upon $1,000,000 of bonds remaining 
unsold in the hands of Wright and Company. The court granted an 
order and with its consent the bonds were sent to the United States 
in 1849, and placed in the hands of Howland and Aspinwall of 
New York, subject to the order of the court in England. After 
several unsuccessful attempts for an agreement, the case was finally 
settled in 1859 when the state legislature passed a law authorizing 
the governor to make a payment of $32,312.17 on condition that 
Thompson and Forman should cause to be delivered to the gov- 
ernor or his agent for cancellation all bonds in their possession.** 
The total number of bonds thus delivered amounted to $1,088,000. 

The contractors on the internal improvement system continued 
to work on their contracts during 1839 even though the fund com- 
missioner failed in securing funds to pay them. On August 1, Gov- 
ernor Carlin wrote a letter to the president of the Bank of Illinois 
seeking a short term loan of $300,000 to pay the contractors the 
estimates due them.** In a second letter on August 23, he suggest- 
ed that he would be willing to deposit $500,000 in state bonds with 
the bank as collateral security.*° On September 11, John Marshall, 
president of the Bank of Illinois, agreed to place to the credit of the 
fund commissioner and subject to their drafts on his bank, $100,000 
on October 1, and a like amount on November 1.56 The $200,000 
loan was to be repaid in New York when funds became available 
to the state, and interest was to be charged from the time the money 
was placed to the credit of the fund commissioners until the day 
of payment. $500,000 in bonds was to be placed with the bank as 
security. On September 14, the board of public works agreed on 
behalf of the fund commissioners, who were absent, to repay the 


tee expressed the opinion that Barrett’s course was governed solely by the 
intention to serve the best interests of the state. Jbid., 1842-1843, house, 214. 
83 Laws of Illinois, 1859, public, 19; Alton Daily Morning Journal, Feb. 
19, 1853. 
84 Reports General Assembly, 1839-1840, senate, 149. 
85 Letter of Governor Carlin to the Bank of Illinois, Aug. 23, 1839, 
Internal Improvement Records, VIII, 78. 
mee of Marshall to the fund commissioners, Sept. 11, 1839, ibid., 
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loan in New York in installments of $50,000 each on the first day 
of December, February, March, and April following.*? 

Much difficulty was experienced in repaying the loan to the 
bank as the fund commissioners were working at cross-purposes. 
When the $200,000 loan was negotiated with the Bank of Illinois, 
an agreement was made by Rawlings and Oakley with Delafield 
authorizing the bank to draw on him as the installments fell due 
from the $283,000 loan which he had made to the state on May 7, 
1839.** After Rawlings and Oakley left New York, Tillson di- 
rected Delafield not to pay any drafts that might be made on him 
by the bank. Consequently, when the bank presented a draft on 
Delafield in New York, payment was refused.*® Tillson defended 
his action on the grounds that the money from Delafield was needed 
to pay interest on the debt.°° On December 17, Rawlings and Oak- 
ley wrote to Delafield ordering him to pay the drafts drawn on him 
by the Bank of Illinois. They pointed out that Tillson had no 
authority to change any contracts that a majority of the funds com- 
missioners had made. Delafield not only refused to pay the drafts 
of the Bank of Illinois, but stopped payment on the state bonds al- 
together. He claimed that he had been promised that no more 
bonds would be placed on the market; but more bonds had been 
offered, causing them to decline to sixty-two cents on the dollar 
so that he could not dispose of those in his possession.*? Delafield 
had paid only $150,000 on the $583,000 internal improvement and 
canal bonds which he held. 

A long period of negotiation followed in which the fund com- 
missioner sought to make terms with Delafield for the surrender 
of the bonds to the state.** On May 6, 1840, Delafield offered to 


‘in "wie of Hogan and Willard to the Bank of Illinois, Sept. 14, 1839, 
ibid., » 79. 

88 Letter of Rawlings and Oakley to Delafield, Dec. 17, 1839; Reports 
General Assembly, 1839-1840, senate, 447; Internal Improvement Records, 
VIII, 100, 128. 

89 Letter of Marshall to Oakley, Oct. 26, 1839, ibid., VIII, 100; Re- 
ports General Assembly, 1839-1840, senate, 447. 

90 Letter of Tillson to Gatewood, Oct. 28, 1839; Internal Improvement 
Records, VIII, 99. 

91 Reports General Assembly, 1839-1840, senate, 447. 

92 Letter of Delafield to Rawlings and Oakley, Jan. 31, 1840, Internal 
Improvement Records, VIII, 138-140. Both Oakley and Reynolds denied 
having made a promise to Delafield not to offer any more state bonds for 
sale in the United States. Oakley even claimed that Delafield had not even 
requested such a promise. Letter of Oakley to Barrett, Sept. 14, 1840, 
tbid., X, 89; letter of Reynolds to Barrett, Sept. 24, 1840, ibid. 

93 Letter of Delafield to Barrett, May 6, 1840; Barrett to Delafield, 
May 21, 1840; Delafield to Barrett, May 23, 1840; Barrett to Delafield, 
June 22, 1840; Delafield to Barrett, June 23, 1840; Barrett to Delafield, 
July 2, 1840, ibid., X, 30-34. 
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pay $260,000 for the bonds which he held. Barrett refused the offer, 
stating that the state could not take seventy cents on the dol- 
lar for bonds which would have to be repaid at their face value. 
On May 23, Delafield again made a proposal in which he offered 
to return the bonds which had not been disposed of and pay to the 
state whatever had been received for the bonds that had been sold. 
Barrett refused this offer likewise, and countered with a proposal 
that the state would repay with interest the $150,000 received from 
Delafield on the condition that all the 583 bonds be returned. When 
the offer was declined, Barrett began a suit in the United States 
circuit court for the southern district of New York to prevent Dela- 
field from disposing to innocent third parties of the bonds which 
he held in his possession. The court granted an injunction to pre- 
vent further sales and ordered a receiver of the bonds to be appoint- 
ed. It was also pointed out in the court's decision that the contract 
was illegal because the bonds had been sold on credit.** 

In 1841, John D. Whiteside, fund commissioner of the state 
succeeding Barrett, made an agreement with Delafield whereby the 
latter gave four promissory notes of $57,361.73 each, due one, two, 
three, and four years respectively after April 21, 1841, in payment 
of half of the bonds for which he had not settled with the state.*° 
For the other half of the bonds, John Tillson gave four similar notes 
as well as assigning to the state the entire stock of the ‘Quincy 
House” in Quincy, Illinois. Tillson’s interest in the Delafield debt 
at this time suggests that he may have had previous dealings with 
Delafield in state bonds. Neither Tillson nor Delafield were able 
to meet the obligations incurred in the agreement, and the state 
once more prosecuted its claim against Delafield under the injunc- 
tion previously obtained against him.*® All the bonds were finally 
returned except those which had been sold to third parties. These, 
the state paid in full when it assumed payment on the internal im- 
provement debt. 

The loan from the Bank of Illinois was an expedient which eased 
the situation for only a short time. By January of 1840, the state was 
once more in arrears in its payment to the contractors to the amount 
of $361,072.05.°7 During the following year the board of public 


94 Illinois State Register, Aug. 21, Nov. 6, 1840; Sangamo Journal, 

Sept. 17, Oct. 23, 1840; Internal Improvement Records, X, 50, 74, 106. 
Reports General Assembly, 1842-1843, senate, 225-237, 255-257; ibid., 

1844-1845, senate, 189-190. 

96 The state acquired the “Quincy House,” estimated to be worth 
about $100,000. 

97 Report of William Prentiss, secretary of the board of public works, 
made to the senate, Jan. 8, 1840, ibid, 1839-1840, senate, 131 
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works proceeded to pay for the work done on the internal improve- 
ments by issuing the contractors checks payable at such time as the 
necessary funds should be provided. A total of $1,342,372.82 of 
such checks were given out by the board. In 1841 the board of audi- 
tors, created to settle the accounts of the contractors, issued $82,011 
more of the checks, making a total of $1,424,384.82 in all of in- 
ternal improvement scrip.°* 

The canal commissioners likewise were forced to employ the 
expedient of issuing scrip. During 1839 canal workers were paid 
in part with scrip, redeemable within a few months after issue. 
Such checks, printed in denominations of $1.00, $2.50, $5.00, $10.00, 
$20.00, $50.00, and $100.00, were generally accepted at par since 
it was thought that funds would be available for their redemption. 
Scrip in this form to the amount of $616,870.70 was put in circu- 
lation.*° 

In its efforts to find means to continue work on the canal, the 
legislature during the session of 1839-1840 passed an act on Febru- 
ary 1, authorizing the canal commissioners to issue the contractors 
checks bearing six per cent interest and payable whenever funds 
became available.'°’ Under this law checks to the amount of 
$409,448.70 were issued during 1840.1"! 

In order to increase the marketability of canal bonds the legis- 
lature on February 1, 1840, authorized the commissioners to sell 
enough lands and lots to pay the interest on the canal loans.’ 
Due to the scarcity of money, the demand for canal lands proved 
to be very disappointing. Sales extending over a period from June 
30 to July 13 yielded only $7,387.06, most of which was paid in 
canal scrip.'°? The commissioners abandoned the effort to raise 


98 Internal Improvement Records, XVIII, 134. 

99 Report of the board of canal commissioners, Dec. 10, 1839, Reports 
General Assembly, 1839-1840, house, 53; Jbid., 1861, I, 434. 

100 Laws of Illinois, 1840, 79; report of the board of canal commis- 
sioners, Dec. 21, 1840, Reports General Assembly, 1840-1841, senate, 73. 

101 Additional scrip was issued by governors Ford and French from 
1843 to 1849 to pay balances due contractors and for damages resulting 
from termination of contracts, to the amount of $318,229.97. Report of 
the senate finance committee, ibid., 1861, I, 417. 

192 Laws of Illinois, 1840, 79. 

103 Under the provisions of the act of Feb. 1, 1840, only one-fourth 
of the purchase price of the timber land was payable in cash with the re- 
mainder in three annual installments, while only one-tenth of the price of 
the prairie land was payable at the time of the purchase and the remainder 
in twenty years. Interest at the rate of six per cent was to be paid on 
the deferred payments. The sales resulted in the disposal of 460 acres of 
woodland averaging $12.54 per acre and 7,043 acrs of prairie land averag- 
ing $8.61 per acre. Certificates to the amount of $60,775.57 were granted 
purchasers during the sales. Jbid., 1840-1841, senate, 74. 
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money by this means, when it was found impossible to continue 
the sale without a reduction in the price of land such as would prove 
detrimental to future sale of bonds. 

When it appeared during 1840 that work on the canal would 
have to cease, the contractors proposed to take $1,200,000 of state 
bonds at par and bear the discount at which the bonds would have 
to be sold.?°* The canal contracts had been made at a time when 
prices were so high that the contractors could lose twenty-five per 
cent in 1840 and still make a profit. At a meeting of the contract- 
ors held at Lockport on June 27, W. F. Thornton, president of the 
board of canal commissioners, and W. B. Ogden and George Bar- 
nett, contractors, were appointed a special committee to carry on 
negotiations with Governor Carlin. The proposition made by the 
contractors was agreeable to the governor and he approved the 
appointment of Thornton as their agent. In July, Thornton took 
to London $500,000 of canal bonds belonging to the state and 
$1,200,000 of the bonds which had been accepted by the contractors. 
The law under which they were issued prevented him from selling 
the state bonds below par, but the bonds belonging to the contractors 
could be sold at as low a price as seventy-five per cent. He could 
not dispose of the stock at par, therefore he did not sell the state 
bonds, but he sold $1,000,000 of bonds on behalf of the contractors 
to Magniac, Smith and Company of London at a rate of eighty- 
three.'°° Thus it was made possible for work to continue on the 
canal for several months longer, but at a diminished rate. 

During 1841 and 1842 a few of the contractors who were able 
to meet their own expenses and wait for their pay accepted bonds 
until their depreciation became so great as to render that means of 
payment prohibitive. Bonds paid out in this way amounted to 
$197,000. Another method of payment consisted of checks drawn 
by the contractors in favor of their creditors against the canal com- 
missioners. Such orders became negotiable after having been for- 
mally accepted and recorded by the secretary of the canal board. A 
rapid depreciation of the orders put a stop to that method of pay- 
ment after about $46,000 had been issued.*®* 

By 1840 the problem of providing the interest on the state debt 


104 Message of Governor Carlin, Nov. 26, 1840, House Journal, 1840- 
1841, 25; Reports General Assembly, 1840-1841, senate, 30-54; Daily Chica- 
go American, July 1, 1840. 

105 Chicago Weekly Tribune, Aug. 22, 1840; Illinois State Register, 
Sept. 4, 1840; Reports General Assembly, 1840-1841, senate, 30, 50-54. 

106 Report of the board of canal commissioners, Dec. 15, 1842, ibid., 


1842-1843, 65. 
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had become more important than the question of how more funds 
might be obtained to complete the internal improvement projects. 
Until that time premiums on bonds, interest on deposits, and divi- 
dends from bank stocks had been sufficient to pay the interest charg- 
es on the state loans.'°? In July of 1840 the interest due on state 
bonds held in London was paid out of 20,000 pounds sterling re- 
ceived from Wright and Company under the contract of October, 
1839. To meet the interest payable on that date in New York, Col- 
onel Mather, president of the State Bank of Illinois, loaned the state 
the sum of $30,000.'°* 

During the fall of 1840 the problem of meeting future interest 
payments appeared increasingly difficult. Governor Carlin convened 
the legislature two weeks early for the session of 1840-1841, for the 
purpose of finding some means to provide for the payment of the 
interest due on January 1, 1841, In his message Carlin expressed 
the opinion that there was no way to pay the interest except by the 
hypothecation or sale of state bonds below par.*°® He went on to 
point out, however, that the policy of paying the interest out of the 
borrowed money must soon be stopped, and the only alternatives 
which he could suggest were an increase of the banking capital and 
a resort to direct taxation. 

The time in which the legislature had to act on the interest 
problem was very short. The plan most favored seemed to be that 
of hypothecation of bonds for whatever they would bring in the 
market. There was some sentiment for repudiation, especially upon 
those bonds for which the state had not received full payment. Much 
resentment was expressed against the acts of the fund commissioners 
in selling bonds on credit and for less than their face value. There 
were some members of the legislature who argued that the state was 
not bound to pay interest on bonds for which the state had not re- 
ceived face value, while others insisted that, the state was in honor 
bound to do everything in its power to meet its obligation; if the 
agents of the state had erred, the state was responsible for their 
acts. The extended debate almost prevented any definite action 
being taken, but a law was finally passed on December 14 author- 
izing the fund commissioner to hypothecate internal improvement 





107 Receipts from those sources consisted of $146,696.99 from premi- 
ums of exchange and interest on deposits, $323,150 from dividends from 
stock in the State Bank, and $147,500 from dividends from stock in the 
Bank of Illinois, ibid., 1839-1840, senate, 119. 
on. 90 Message of Governor Carlin, Nov. 26, 1840, House Journal, 1840- 

109 Senate Journal, 1840-1841, 10. 
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bonds to an amount not to exceed $300,000, the proceeds of which 
were to be applied to the payment of all interest legally due on the 
public debt.*?° 

Even with this law allowing hypothecation of bonds, R. F. Bar- 
rett, the fund commissioner, experienced great difficulty in obtaining 
the money necessary for the interest. After much effort he secured 
$40,000 from the United States Bank, $25,000 from Elisha Riggs, 
and $29,410 from Nevins, Townshend and Company for only ninety 
days with thirty days grace.’ He had to hypothecate 300 thousand 
dollar bonds, and allow interest at the rate of seven per cent. If 
the bonds were not redeemed at the end of 120 days they were to 
be sold at auction for what they would bring. The bonds were re- 
deemed without any loss to the state on May 8, 1841, by John D. 
Whiteside, who succeeded Barrett as fund commissioner.'*” 


After having provided for the emergency of meeting the interest 
payment due January 1, the legislature set about devising means for 
additional state revenue. In February a law was passed authorizing 
a tax of ten cents on each $100 of real and personal property of all 
citizens.'"* The proceeds of the tax were to be set aside as an 
“interest fund’ and were to be used for the payment of interest on 
the state debt. Since such a tax would provide for only a small part 
of the interest payments, the governor was authorized to issue bonds 
to raise funds for the remainder. The bonds were to be sold by the 
fund commissioner at the best price obtainable. 

In June, 1841, fund commissioner Whiteside made an agreement 
with Macalister and Stebbins of New York to hypothecate with them 
interest bonds of $1000 each at the rate of $400 per bond or forty 
cents to the dollar."'* He delivered to the firm 804 bonds with the 
understanding that they were to pay $321,600 on the interest due on 
the state debt, and that they would not dispose of the bonds unless 
sold at seventy-five per-cent of their par value. Furthermore, they 
were to sell no more than to reimburse the advance which they had 
made to the state under the direction of the fund commissioner. On 
behalf of the state, Whiteside promised that the loan would be re- 


110 Jllinois State Register, Dec. 18, 23, 1840; Laws of Illinois, 1841, 108. 

111 Report of Barrett to the senate, Jan. 7, 1841, Reports General As- 
sembly, 1840-1841, senate, 327; Ninawah Gazette, Jan. 30, 1841. 

112 Report of John D. Whiteside, fund commissioner, to the senate, 
Dec. 26, 1842, Reports General Assembly, 1842-1843, senate, 74; Internal 
Improvement Records, VIII, 80. 

113 Laws of Illinois, 1841, 166-167. 

114 Report of Whiteside to the senate, Dec. 26, 1842, Reports General 
Assembly, 1842-1843, senate, 75, Sangamo Journal, Oct. 22, 1841. 
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funded within six months and that three and a half per cent interest 
would be paid on it during that period. Macalister and Stebbins 
paid $286,443.33 on the interest of the state debt in July, and of this 
$24,882.50 was returned in the form of a protested bill on Octo- 
ber 9.17° As the price of Illinois bonds declined after the contract, 
which was made on June 17, Macalister and Stebbins asked for more 
security and took into their possession forty-two more $1000 bonds 
and $67,215.44 of scrip, so that they held a total of $913,215.44 in 
state liabilities as collateral security for the loan of $261,560.83. 
The firm had to pledge these bonds in various amounts with different 
brokers and banks in order to raise the money which it had loaned 
the state."?® 

When the fund commissioner was unable to repay the loan in 
December, the creditors of Macalister and Stebbins proceeded to sell 
the bonds in their possession in an effort to satisfy the advances 
which they had made to that firm in order that it might loan the 
$261,560.83 to the state. Five hundred and thirty-five of the state 
bonds selling at fifteen to twenty cents on the dollar netted only 
$89,877.24. 

During the 1842-1843 session of the general assembly, Mac- 
alister and Stebbins applied to the state for relief. A joint select 
committee was appointed to conduct an investigation at which John 
D. Whiteside and Charles Macalister testified. After hearing the 
testimony of these two men the committee adopted resolutions deny- 
ing the right of the fund commissioner to hypothecate bonds under 
the existing laws of the state, but recommended that the holders of 
the bonds in question be paid pro rata for the amount advanced to 
the state on them.'!” After much discussion the legislature passed 
a law on March 4, 1843, authorizing the auditor to pay Macalister 
and Stebbins the sum of $261,500 with interest from June 17, 1841, 
in installments of $20,000 to be paid in 1844, and $50,000 annually 
thereafter, until the whole amount was paid; provided, that Mac- 
alister and Stebbins should surrender the bonds and other state lia- 
bilities in their possession to the auditor.""* This act to settle the 
account of Macalister and Stebbins was not carried out, as the bonds 





115 Macalister and Stebbins statement to the senate, Reports General 
Assembly, 1842-1843, senate, 197. 

116 Peoria Register and Northwestern Gazeteer, Jan. 14, 1842. 

117 Report of the joint select committee to whom was referred the 
memorial of Charles Macalister, Feb. 25, 1843, Reports General Assembly, 
1842-1843, senate, 185-198; Illinois State Register, Jan. 14, 1842; Sangamo 
Journal, Jan. 7, 14, Feb. 4, 25, 1842. 

118 Senate Journal, 1842-1843, 330, 456; Laws of Illinois, 1843, 287. 
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which they proposed to return were no longer subject to their con- 
trol.** The Macalister and Stebbins transaction involved the state 
for many years in a dispute concerning the question of disposal of 
the bonds to third parties. 

After July, 1841, the state defaulted on its interest payments, 
and its bonds fell to fifteen cents on the dollar. In six years Illinois 
had accumulated a debt of nearly ten and a half million dollars on 
account of internal improvements.’ No project had been com- 
pleted. The Illinois and Michigan canal still lacked more than one- 
fourth of completion. Some progress had been made on the entire 
railroad system, as construction had taken place simultaneously on 
all roads, but only a fifty-nine mile section from Springfield to Mere- 
dosia was completed. This section of railroad costing $900,000 
proved of no benefit as neither the state nor private interests to 
whom it was leased could operate it profitably, and the road was 
sold in 1847 for the sum of $21,000 to Nicholas H. Ridgely and 
Thomas Mather, Springfield bankers.‘ 

For several years the state groped blindly for a solution of the 
debt problem. The hard times which made the debt appear even 
more burdensome led some people to despair of preserving the state 
credit and to demand repudiation. The state appeared to be en- 
meshed in a difficulty from which it could not extricate itself. The 
gloom prevailing in Illinois and other states with similar difficulties 
during the early 1840s presents a striking contrast to the buoyant 
optimism of 1836. 

The election of Thomas Ford to the governorship in 1842 gave 
the state an aggressive executive, who with the aid of better times 
was able to work out a solution of the state’s difficult debt problem. 
The new governor in his inaugural address frankly stated the respon- 
sibility of the state to pay its debt, while asking for patience on the 
part of the creditors until rehabilitation of the state’s finances could 
be accomplished.*** In presenting his program, Ford urged the 
immediate completion of the canal so as to enhance the value of the 
canal lands and to give the state a source of revenue for paying the 
interest on the debt. 

Encouraged by the governor's message, the legislature passed 





119 Message of Governor Ford, Dec. 3, 1844, Reports General As- 
sombly, 1844-1845, senate, 9. 

120 Governor Ford in his message to the legislature on Dec. 8, 1842, 
estimated the canal debt at $4,436,408, and the internal improvement debt 
at $6,014,749.53. House Journal, 1842-1843, 41. 

121 Sangamo Journal, Apr. 8, 29, 1847. 

122 Senate Journal, 1842-1843, 33-44. 
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measures which set the state on its way to a solution of the financial 
problems.'** Laws were enacted for putting the State Bank and the 
Bank of Illinois into liquidation, and providing in each case for the 
surrender to the state of the bonds which they held in exchange for 
the stock in the institution owned by the state. Further to liquidate 
the debt, an act was passed authorizing the sale of all state lands 
and property acquired in connection with the internal improvement 
system. The office of fund commissioner was abolished, and the 
governor appointed an ex officio fund commissioner to settle all 
suits, debts, or contracts involving the state on account of internal 
improvements. 

Undoubtedly, most important, was the act which provided for 
completion of the Illinois and Michigan canal. The governor was 
authorized to negotiate a loan of $1,600,000 on the pledge of the 
canal property, its tolls and revenue. Holders of canal bonds and 
other evidences of state indebtedness were to be given the preference 
in subscribing to the loan. The canal was to be turned over to three 
trustees, two of whom were to be elected by the subscribers to the 
new loan and one to be appointed by the governor. The trustees 
were to complete and operate the canal for the benefit of the cred- 
itors until the canal debt was paid. 

With considerable difficulty the loan of $1,600,000 was secured 
to complete the canal, but only after the state demonstrated its good 
faith by adopting a system of taxation to provide an income for the 
payment of a part of the accruing interest on the debt.’** In June 
of 1845, the canal was conveyed by the governor to the trustees aud 
active preparation begun for the resumption of work. Finally, in 
April, 1848, the Illinois and Michigan canal was completed.'*® 

The total cost of the canal upon its completion in 1848 amounted 
to $6,468,854.25. Expenditures to 1845 when the canal was turned 
over to the trustees amounted to $5,039,248.04, of which $4,674,- 
637.23 had been paid for construction and $364,610.81 for contin- 
gent expenses.'*® The trustees expended $1,429,606.21 in complet- 





123 Laws of Illinois, 1848, 21-35, 147-148, 191-193, 231. 

124 Chicago Daily Journal, Mar. 3, 7, 1845; Illinois State Register, 
Mar. 28, Apr. 18, May 23, 1845; Laws of Illinois, 1845, 44. The tax law 
as passed on Mar. 1, 1845, provided for a levy of one mill upon each dollar 
valuation of property. In 1846 the rate was to be increased to a mill and 
a half and thereafter to remain at that figure as long as needed. 

s saan Illinois Gazette, Apr. 22, July 15, 1848; Beardstown Gazette, May 
, . 

126 Report of the board of trustees of the Illinois and Michigan canal, 

Dec. 1, 1846, Reports General Assembly, 1847, house, 98-100. 
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ing the canal and in constructing the necessary feeders from the Fox, 
Kankakee, and Calumet rivers to furnish a water supply.'*7 

These sums, however, do not represent the entire amount of the 
canal debt. At the canal’s completion, the debt stood at more than 
eight million dollars. Governor French in his message to the legis- 
lature on January 2, 1849, reported the total canal debt with interest 
amounted to $8,042,629.00.'78 

To summarize the financing of the canal, the state had sold 
bonds to the amount of $5,383,000, and had issued scrip of various 
kinds to the amount of $1,390,549.37. The sale of bonds had been 
as follows: 


500 bonds of $1000 each, sold by Gov. Duncan to the State 


Bank, payable in New York ......................-.--.-.-.-c.-+.s-c-202-- $ 500,000.00 
500 bonds of $1000 each, sold by Gov. Duncan to the State 

Re, SD GE UT ONE ca ccccceenccneseeencnsensrasseenncescosntee 500,000.00 
300 bonds of $1000 each, sold by Gen. Rawlings to John 

Delafield, payable in New York ........................--0--ss0-0000+ 300,000.00 
1000 bonds of £225 each, sold by Gen. Rawlings to the U. S. 

8 en 1,000,000.00 
100 bonds of £225 each, sold by Gen. Thornton to various 

contractors, payable in New York .................-.....--000s-00-- 100,000.00 


150 bonds of £225 each, sold by Wright & Co., London, under 
a contract made by R. M. Young and John Reynolds, pay- 
i 150,000.00 
1000 bonds of £225 each, sold by Gov. Carlin to canal con- 
tractors, and by their agent Gen. Thornton to Magniac, 
Smith & Co., London; which were exchanged by Magniac, 
Smith Co., for 450 bonds of £100 each, and 600 bonds 





of £300 each, payable in London ........................-.-0-0----- 1,000,000.00 
197 bonds of $1000 each, sold by canal commissioners to canal 

contractors, payable in New York ......................-.0-0-0-0e0-0- 197,000.00 
$1,600,000 loan, sold by the canal trustees to various canal 

I a le 1,600,000.00 
Total bonds sold ....... RE A Ae ee ECE $5,383,000.00 


Canal scrip and checks had been issued and put in circulation 
as follows: 


127 Final report of the board of trustees of the Illinois and Michigan 
canal, Apr. 30, 1871, ibid., 1873, I, 8. 

128 Message of Governor French, Jan. 2, 1849, ibid., 1849, senate, 7. 
During 1848 the trustees had paid $169,165.48 on account of principal and 
interest on the $1,600,000 loan, so that the debt stood somewhat higher than 
$8,042,622.00 in April when the canal was completed. Report of the board 
= trustees of the Illinois and Michigan canal, Jan. 1, 1849, ibid., 1849, 

ouse, 4. 
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Non-interest bearing scrip issued during 1839 in denomina- 


tions of $1.00, $2.50, $5.00, $10.00, $20.00, $50.00, and 
ED... cxcensmscomamasnennitnigginsigmidigaeitiimanlammemeinmaed $ 616,870.70 


Interest bearing checks, dated Mar. 1, 1840, issued during 1840 409,448.70 
Contractors accepted orders, introduced by the canal commis- 





CRIED Oe BE, CGD ancccesesiienncsnercocniesiccosninewisisinstinentvinhiiebeen 46,000.00 
Scrip issued by Gov. Ford and Gov. French to contractors for 

damages, under act of Feb. 21, 1843 ........-.......-..sesseeeeeeoe 230,000.00 
Scrip issued by Gov. French to pay balance due contractors, 

8 Re en res 70,530.91 
Scrip issued by Gov. French to various persons for damages, 

ig DFE cecccccccvesstitencestiichinstitiniiastanniitiimabdmiichviniiaitiiianlaia 17,699.06 
Total amount of scrip put in circulation .......................-s--e-e $1,390,549.37 


In 1847 an act was passed allowing the exchange of canal scrip 
for canal bonds.'** The governor was authorized to issue bonds 
bearing six per cent interest for principal, and non-interest bearing 
certificates for arrears of interest, to all holders of scrip presenting 
it for refunding. Consequently, 1018 bonds of $1000 each were 
issued for scrip surrendered.'*® A considerable portion of the scrip 
had already been redeemed through purchases of canal lands. Only 
a small amount of scrip remained unredeemed or unfunded. 

Thus the original canal debt amounted to $6,773,549.73. In- 
terest charges, however, increased the sum which the state had to 
pay in liquidating the debt to approximately double this amount. 

Unlike the canal, the railroad system was not completed by the 
state except for the fifty-nine mile section of the Northern Cross 
road.'*!_ When construction came to an end, the exact amount of 


129 Laws of Illinois, 1847, 165. 
130 Report of the senate finance committee, Reports General Assembly, 


1861, I, 417. 
131 Expenditures charged to the various projects were as follows: 





rere $ 12,931.00 p. 17 
SE, SIE annescnaiinesteninernnenonsannnncnontsmntrinnintanin 25,539.68  p. 20 
BEE SNNUED - subeasincccennnenisrinenmentenenssnnpnennenssiieionee 36,384.37 p. 23 
PRR TROND iiicintiniscntarcenseressmiennnyetenndeatconn 6,322.63 p. 26 
Be SOUND FEET eccesemusessnesnmnnmnmmmnnseneiinens 46,530.23 op. 29 
Great Western Mail Route ...........cccccccsceeees 147,844.17 p. 32 
Oe 527,409.76 p. 35 
Alton-Shawneetown & Alton-Mt. Carmel 

Se 331,870.74 p. 38 
Northern Cross Railroad .........scsssseseesseees 952,129.85 p. 41 
Branch of Central Railroad ............:s++++ 113,724.28 p. 44 
Peoria & Warsaw Railroad ..............:ccccees 170,002.11 p. 47 
Alton & Hillsboro Railroad ..........s-:seeeee: 63,609.22 p. 50 
Belleville Cross Railroad ...........0s0+ No data given p. 53 
Bloomington & Mackinaw Railroad ............ 93,593.24 p. 56 
Roads in counties without Railroads 





0 eee 217,981.99  p. 59 
Ledger of the Fund Commissioners, State Archives, Springfield, Illinois. 
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obligations which the state had incurred in behalf of the system was 
not definitely known. The devious financial arrangements to which 
the state’s agents had resorted in securing loans resulted in much 
uncertainty concerning the disposition and the state’s liability in re- 
gard to the various bond issues. A summarization of the internal 
improvement system's financing discloses the state’s obligations to 
have been as follows: 


Certificate of indebtedness issued to the banks 
in January, 1838, in payment of bank 
stock—1765 bonds sold to State Bank of 








RE ERE eae ee CS: $1,765,000.00 
900 bonds sold to Bank of Illinois ............ 900,000.00 
$2,665,000.00 
Internal improvement stock sold by the fund 
commissioners in January, 1838—1000 
bonds to Nicholas Biddle ............................ 1,000,000.00 
1000 bonds to Irvin & Beers .................. 1,000,000.00 
100 bonds to Hall & Hudson .................... 100,000.00 
100 bonds to Boorman & Johnson ............ 100,000.00 
EE eee 4,000.00 
2,204,000.00 


Internal improvement stock sold by the fund 
commissioners in May, 1839—283 bonds to 
IED sicctchidaiccicietehasinesiapsinies 283,000.00 


Internal improvement stock sold by the fund 
commissioners dated July 1, 1839, and only 
partially paid for, except the first item— 


300 bonds to January & Dunlap ................ 300,000.00 
50 bonds to A. H. Bangs ................-----+-+-+ 50,000.00 
100 bonds to Erie County Bank ................ 100,000.00 
100 bonds to Bank of Commerce ................ 100,000.00 
100 bonds to Commercial Bank ................ 100,000.00 
150 bonds Atlantic Bank ............................ 150,000.00 





800,000.00 
Internal improvement stock disposed of by the 
fund commissioners to Wright & Co., Lon- 
don, dated July 1, 1839— 


293 bonds of £225 each sold to Wright & Co. 

33 bonds of £100 each sold to Wright & Co. 

52 bonds of £225 each paid to Thompson & Forman. 
185 bonds of £225 each pledged by Wright & Co. 
214 bonds of £225 each left with Wright & Co. 
1668 bonds of £100 each left with Wright & Co. 
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Bonds amounting to £214,950 left with Wright & Co., 
on which Thompson & Forman obtained a lien, on ac- 
count of a balance due them for railroad iron. 
A total of £337,500, equal at $4.44 per 


NUE CRI Oia nccccsecesinioneicsesonsialanns 


Internal improvement stock issued to provide 


for the settlement of debts incurred on 
account of internal improvements, pursuant 
to the act approved, Feb. 1, 1840— 

180 bonds to Nevins, Townshend & Co., 
and E. Riggs in exchange for internal im- 
OT an 
20 bonds to Nevins, Townshend & Co., for 
payment on interest Jan. 1, 1840 ................ 
50 bonds to M. B. Sherwood for paper of 
Galliopolis Bank to pay freight on railroad 
STI sccihesstuseisutanienensigrattnesiinagieniainaiinatiindietibataih 
50 bonds to Nevins, Townshend & Co., in 
exchange for internal improvement scrip 
100 bonds hypothecated to U. S. Bank .... 
100 bonds to M. B. Sherwood in exchange 
BRE IID. xrcnesesapingrocioenentanpemngnenn spocsiaagvonicence 
21 bonds left with Nevins, Townshend & 
TIS cccpesisnsininitenadinedshrtstaiisinsentintamsiabanaiiniestiaiaisie 
78 bonds deposited with the State Bank .... 
200 bonds hypothecated with the State 
TTD... cxnsneorictshnamnaneneinagnteciestiighbeiaiilatnlaoiipeiaaadims 


180,000.00 


20,000.00 


50,000.00 


50,000.00 
100,000.00 


100,000.00 


21,000.00 
78,000.00 


100,000.00 





Illinois and Michigan canal bonds dated July 


1, 1837—100 bonds applied to the com- 
pletion of the Northern Cross Railroad, 
Springfield to Meredosia ...................----+-++- 


Internal improvement stock issued to provide 


for the payment of interest on the debt, 
pursuant to the act approved Feb. 27, 
1841—50 bonds to the State Bank ............ 
804 bonds hypothecated to Macalister & 
IID eiccieccnnestniicitinsnnesncsiinssnttianionianbiesiciediha 


50,000.00 


804,000.00 





Internal improvement scrip issued for the re- 


lief of contractors—Scrip issued pursuant 
to act approved Feb. 3, 1840 .................... 
Scrip issued pursuant to act approved Feb. 
EG WOON cicirsninictnnsintaciiegdiatepamenanaes 


1,342,372.82 


82,011.82 





1,500,000.00 


799,000.00 


100,000.00 


854,000.00 


$1,424,384.64 
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Governor Ford in his message to the legislature on December 8, 
1842, estimated the internal improvement debt at $6,014,749.53.1%? 

The Illinois indebtedness of the 1840s may not appear as a 
heavy obligation today, but to the people of a frontier state strug- 
gling through the bog of a depression, it presented an almost in- 
surmountable difficulty. In 1842 the state of Illinois was able to 
collect but $98,546.14 in taxes for the general expenses of govern- 
ment, while interest charges on the state debt amounted to nearly 
$800,000 annually.'** These figures portray clearly the seriousness 
of the situation. 

How Illinois was able to extricate itself from its financial diffi- 
culties is a long and tedious story.'** Suffice it to say, the more 
important factors which enabled the state to pay its obligations 
were the determination of the people to bear a burden of taxation, 
a rapid increase in wealth and population, and greatly improved 
economic conditions throughout the nation. By 1857 the state was 
able to pay in full the annual interest charges for the first time on 
all indebtedness, and by 1881 the entire internal improvement debt 
was paid. Due to the length of time which elapsed between the 
sale of the bonds and the debt’s liquidation, interest charges in- 
creased the amount of the state’s obligations on account of the canal 
and railroad building venture to approximately thirty million dol- 
lars. 


JOHN H. KRENKEL 
Arizona State College. 


132 Message of Governor Ford, Dec. 8, 1842, House Journal, 1842- 
1843, 41. Ford estimated the total state debt as follows: 


Internal Improvement debt ...........cccceesseeeseeseeees $ 6,014,749.53 
SUITE SUITS. esti ani eaieeeetiniachoaimnanenaiaininmeninimmininnmmenn 4,436,408.00 
Bonds issued to purchase bank stock ................00+ 2,665,000.00 
Surplus revenue deposited to account of 

TEE 447,919.00 
GE Eee 335,592.00 
Due school, er and seminary fund ................ 472,492.18 
Due State Bank for paying auditor’s warrants .... 294,190.00 
Due Bank of Illinois on settlement ......................... 369,998.00 
Bonds issued to build a state house at 

PEIEEE | siscshshinsnicietbedisenonsnabinanediensnambatianeneccnioviins 121,000.00 
Totel aterte TmGeOe Ree .ccccccccsccsccscescccssccccsscscccscccess $15,187,348.71 


133 Biennial report of the auditor of public accounts, Dec. 1, 1850, 
Reports General Assembly, 1851, senate, 87. 

134 The writer is preparing a detailed account of the liquidation of the 
internal improvement debt in an article for future publication. 
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John Jay and Joseph Galloway: 


A Case Study in Conservatism 
I 


In every revolution of any consequence many men find them- 
selves on one side or the other for reasons which have little or noth- 
ing to do with the ostensible issues of the contest. Not infrequently 
the great majority of active participants have their sides chosen for 
them by a coercive authority, and hence it usually happens that many 
enemies have much more in common with each other than with their 
avowed allies. 

Far from being an exception, the American Revolution probably 
saw more confusion in the lines of battle than the majority of social 
conflicts before or since. In North Carolina impoverished Scotsmen 
from the backwoods rallied to the King’s standard against a rebel 
planter aristocracy, while in Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish frontiersmen 
sided with the Continental Congress against the Tory merchants of 
Philadelphia. In New York the loyalist camp included such in- 
congruous elements as Sir William Johnson and his Indian allies, 
the well-born De Lanceys, Samuel Seabury, and thousands of stolid 
Dutch farmers. The patriots, for their part, could boast the great 
landowner, Philip Schuyler, the artisans and mechanic class of New 
York City, and Alexander McDougall working in concert with 
Robert Livingston. 

The Whig-Tory alignment by economic and social groups varied 
so markedly in the thirteen colonies that broad generalizations about 
the nature of the American Revolution must be handled with care. 
It was in its various and frequently conflicting aspects a struggle of 
the haves against the have-nots, a struggle of the ruling class to 
maintain itself against the encroachment of the unenfranchised 
masses from below and the crown authority from above, a fight 
between east and west for the control of provincial governments, a 
contest within the ruling class for office and power, and last but 
not least, a struggle between people who liked England and things 
English and people who did not. So great is the confusion of issues 
and party alignments that it might even be more profitable to re- 
gard the American Revolution as thirteen separate conflicts with 
the rejection of British authority as their common denominator. 
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But if broad generalizations about the nature of the Revolution 
frequently fail to interpret adequately the behavior of sizable social 
and economic groups, they possess even less utility for explaining 
why particular individuals acted as they did. When we endeavor 
to explain why a political figure espoused the patriot cause or re- 
mained loyal to the King, it is not enough to cite his social or eco- 
nomic status; we must consider, in addition, his religion, the influ- 
ence of his friends (and enemies), the political affiliations of his 
relatives, his temperament, the particular colonial environment in 
which his political and social views were formed—in short, the sum 
total of circumstances which may have inclined him to a particular 
course of action. 

In this modest venture we shall examine at some length the po- 
litical philosophies of two leaders in the American Revolution, who 
after working together to heal the breach with England, elected to 
follow opposing standards when the die was cast. We shall have 
for our subjects John Jay, the great leader of the early Revolution 
in New York, and Joseph Galloway of Pennsylvania, perhaps the 
foremost advocate of the loyalist cause in America. 

Superficially at least, these men had much in common. Both 
were by birth prosperous members of the colonial aristocracy; both 
became in time successful, conservative lawyers who denounced the 
early agitation of the Revolutionary left wing for independence. 
Yet when compromise was no longer possible Jay's energetic sup- 
port of the Revolution won him the presidency of the Continental 
Congress; Joseph Galloway joined the British Army. 

In examining the political philosophies of our subjects, we 
should, of course, be unpardonably naive were we to accept their 
public pronouncements—or even their private declarations of faith— 
at face value. For as the historian, political scientist, and intelligent 
layman realize only too well, every political leader in order to gain 
a hearing must manufacture many euphonious platitudes which have 
no more significance than the avowal of a presidential candidate 
that he believes in the American way of life. Nor does a man active 
in public life usually find it expedient to reveal all of the tenets of 
his political philosophy. The missing elements we must infer from 
the record as best we can. 

Through an examination of the political views of John Jay and 
Joseph Galloway we shall endeavor to throw a little more light on 
an often debated but still debatable question: the nature of the 
American Revolution. Our study may operate to this end in two 
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ways. First, it will enable us better to understand the forces which 
motivated two of the principal figures in the Revolutionary Era 
who themselves perceptibly influenced the course of events. Second, 
it may help us to understand why not only Jay and Galloway, but 
other men of similar circumstances and outlook, came to side 
against each other in the company of people they disdained and fre- 
quently despised. 

For the purposes of organization we may divide our study into 
four sections. 

In the first we shall examine the environments wherein the po- 
litical convictions of our subjects were forged, devoting particular 
attention to their views on the chain of events which precipitated 
the break with England. 

Second, we shall consider the interpretations which Jay and Gal- 
loway placed upon the American Revolution considered as a demo- 
cratic social movement, a struggle for colonial unity, and a war for 
independence. 

Third, we shall attempt at least a tentative explanation of why 
Jay and Galloway, notwithstanding their many notable affinities, 
chose opposite sides when circumstances finally compelled them to 
stand up and be counted. 

And finally, we shall consider some of the implications of our 
study for a few of the standard interpretations of the American 
Revolution. 

II 


As their biographers are fond of emphasizing, both John Jay 
and Joseph Galloway belonged by birth and breeding to the small 
social aristocracy which dominated the political life of colonial 
America. Strictly speaking, this privileged class did not constitute 
an aristocracy in the traditional sense of the word since membership 
was generally based more upon wealth than upon birth. Family 
was, however, extremely important, for in the closely knit society 
of the time family connections provided the only easy road to posi- 
tion and power. 

In New York and Pennsylvania the aristocracy was not yet a 
closed corporation. An exceptional though impecunious young man 
who spoke with a good accent and possessed a sufficient number of 
Calvinistic virtues could still reasonably aspire to reach the upper 
rungs of the social ladder by working hard and playing his cards 
correctly. The rise of Benjamin Franklin in colonial Philadelphia 
has plagued school boys ever since. In the same tradition was the 
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social ascension of John Jay’s grandfather who as a young man land- 
ed in New York in 1686 with plenty of ambition and not much 
else. Hard work and a marriage which brought him a wife from 
the Philipse family soon enabled him to take his place as a respected 
member of the local gentry. 

But notwithstanding the opportunities for social mobility in 
colonial Pennsylvania and New York, the gulf between the few and 
the many was still formidable, for the gentry moved in a polished, 
urbane society which had little in common with the rough and fre- 
quently very narrow way of life which prevailed for the great mass 
of citizens. The minimum social graces were not easily acquired 
by the child of an artisan or farmer. 

As might be expected, the gentry had no high opinion of the 
political acumen of the mass. Poorly educated, incapable of debat- 
ing dispassionately on questions of law or government, the “lower 
orders” were obviously people of no great worth since they had 
been unable to amass sufficient property to claim a respected place 
in society. That favorite object lesson for the young, a man totally 
devoid of property was, of course, hardly better than a tramp or va- 
grant. 

In both New York and Pennsylvania, as in most of the colonies, 
the ruling elite sought to protect its position by property qualifica- 
tions on the right of franchise which effectively eliminated a substan- 
tial portion of the population from political activity. As late as 
1769 the whole province of New York included less than 39,000 
voters." In the Quaker colony, property qualifications were surpris- 
ingly low for the time, the right of franchise being accorded to all 
male citizens over 21 years of age who could show 50 pounds of 
property or title to 50 acres of land.? The Quaker oligarchy in east- 
ern Pennsylvania, however, effectively curtailed the worth of the 
franchise to their non-Quaker opponents in the west by the simple 
expedient of refusing to grant them representation in the Assembly 
proportionate to their numbers.* Thus, whereas the three oldest 


1 George Pellew, John Jay, Boston and New York, 1892, 97. 

2 Raymond Werner, “Joseph Galloway: His Life and Times,” unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation in the Library of the State University of Iowa, 
1927, p. 11. It is to be regretted that this excellent work, the most authori- 
— account of Galloway’s political career available, has not been pub- 
ished. 

3 Professor Theodore Thayer has recently emphasized that the colonial 
gerrymander was not deliberately perpetrated by the Quaker Party, in his 
“The Quaker Party of Pennsylvania,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, January, 1947. New counties were originally created main- 
ly to afford western settlers a more efficient administration of justice, 
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and Quaker dominated counties had eight representatives each, the 
last county to be organized prior to the Revolution received but one.* 


But in the last analysis, the political power of the gentry rested 
not so much upon a restricted franchise as upon the quasi-feudal 
conviction which still prevailed in all ranks of society that the 
“better” people were the natural leaders of men, and government 
their special province. So firmly rooted was this conviction in New 
York that even in the crucial elections of the Revolutionary Era only 
a small percentage of the qualified electors ever bothered to vote.® 


As might be expectetd Jay and Galloway absorbed most of the 
social attitudes and prejudices which circulated in their privileged 
environment. Their writings reveal a marked preference for the 
“better sorts of people” as against the “lawless mob.” At the same 
time, both men, and Jay to a notable degree, early acquired the aris- 
tocrat’s sense of noblesse oblige which gave a courage and integrity 
to their political lives seldom equaled in the careers of their more 
democratically inclined colleagues. 

Notwithstanding their essential similarity, the ruling classes of 
New York and Pennsylvania differed in two important respects. 
First, the social aristocracy of the empire state was much more homo- 
geneous in composition. Virtually all of the leading merchant and 
landowning families were of either Dutch or English descent, al- 
though the first Jay in America had been a Huguenot refugee. By 
the time of John Jay, time and intermarriage had blurred the ethnic 
distinctions within the elite itself so that it no longer particularly 
mattered whether one’s forebears had been English or Dutch. 


Pennsylvania, on the other hand, could boast many ethnic and 
religious strains: English Quakers, English Episcopalians, German 
Pietists and German Lutherans from a dozen principalities, Irish 
Catholics and, of course, the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians of the fron- 
tier. And although this heterogeneity was not so marked within the 
gentry as among the general population, it still served to accentuate 
political antagonisms, particularly between Quaker and non-Quaker 
squires. 


and re-apportionment does not emerge as a major issue until after 1760. 
In the later colonial period, however, the gerrymander was no less advan- 
tageous to the Quaker Party because it had arisen fortuitously. 

4 Charles H. Lincoln, The Revolutionary Movement in Pennsylvania, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1901, 45-47; Votes and Proceed- 
ings of the House of Representatives of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1775, Vol. V, 120. 

5 Claude H. Van Tyne, The Loyalists in the American Revolution, 
New York, 1902, 116. 
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Second, the ruling groups of the two colonies faced different 
political problems. As Carl Becker has emphasized, the “central 
fact’’ in the political life of New York prior to 1766 was the contest 
between the governor and his assembly. Actually it was not much 
of a contest, for the assembly had long since arrogated most of the 
legislative power to itself. As a consequence of this absence of 
pressing problems and serious ethnic or religious divisions, the po- 
litical environment in which Jay grew up was not notably acrimoni- 
ous. Political lines were generally based on family connections with 
the De Lanceys and their adherents supporting the governor, while 
the numerous Livingston clan led the opposition. Religion played a 
minor part in provincial politics with the Church of England com- 
municants favoring the De Lancey party and the dissenters looking 
to the Livingstons for leadership. But party lines were not rigidly 
fixed, and political activity was generally conducted on the genteel 
level befitting gentlemen who were friends and neighbors. 

In Pennsylvania the situation was far different. Here the Quaker 
minority of the Philadelphia area battled fiercely and often viciously 
to maintain itself against the rising tide of non-Quaker immigration, 
while endeavoring at the same time to usurp what remained of the 
absentee Penn family’s privilege and power. 

Particularly bitter was the struggle over military preparedness 
and defense of the frontier. The Quakers by virtue of their abhor- 
ence of violence in all of its forms were reluctant to push military 
operations against the Indians; not infrequently the good Friends 
intimated that the Scotch-Irish backwoodsmen had only themselves 
to blame for the danger of Indian attack. And while this feeling 
may have had some basis in fact, it understandably infuriated the 
people of the frontier.’ 

The Penn family, which had long since left the Meeting House 
to return to the Established Church, was sympathetic to the demands 
of the western counties for military protection and a greater share 
in the provincial government. Hence after 1754 the Proprietary be- 
gan to build up a party among the discontented elements which 
might serve as a check upon the antagonistic Friends. Eventually 
its efforts provoked the unsuccessful attempt of the Quaker oligar- 
chy, led by non-Quakers Galloway and Franklin, to have the Penn 
charter revoked and Pennsylvania accorded the status of a crown 
colony. 


6 Carl Becker, The History of Political Parties in the Province of New 
York, 1760-1776, Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 1909, 6. 
7 Werner, 10; Lincoln, 104-106. 
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For our purpose this often discussed struggle over Proprietary 
vernment is chiefly significant for two reasons. First, it clearly 
indicates that the old conception of politics as the private province 
of the gentry was passing away. In the closely contested assembly 
election of 1764 both parties made every effort to get out the vote 
and sway the electorate by fair means or foul. Even Galloway felt 
obliged to give lip service to all of the popular demands—cheap 
money, cheap land, lower taxes, voluntary military service, and 
greater freedom for the individual.* 

Second, it made Galloway the personal enemy of John Dickin- 
son, a young lawyer destined to become one of Pennsylvania’s fore- 
most leaders in the Revolution. So bitter did personal recriminations 
become in the campaign of 1764 that the generally mild mannered 
Dickinson charged Galloway with lining his pockets with the spoils 
of his country, “infamously plundered in vile jobs,” and even chal- 
lenged him to a duel.® 

As we have noted, the Jay family in New York was of Huguenot 
descent. Prior to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the family 
appears to have enjoyed considerable prosperity. When the re- 
ligious persecutions were resumed the Jays were driven into exile in 
England. Augustus Jay, a younger son, elected to try his luck in 
America with the results we have already noted. In the second 
generation Peter Jay, the father of John, furthered the family for- 
tune so sufficiently that he was able to retire to the country at the 
age of forty, provide his eldest son with a medical education in 
Edinburgh, and send the future statesman to King’s College. In 
politics the elder Jay adhered to the Whig or Livingston party and 
roundly condemned the taxing pretensions of the Crown after the 
fashion of the time.’° 

John Jay was born in New York City, December 12, 1745. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from King’s College at the age of 19, he 
elected to study law. Admitted to the bar in 1768, he formed a 
partnership with Robert Livingston, a talented junior member of 
the powerful Whig clan, and rapidly acquired a sizable practice. 

Gregarious by nature, Jay entered into the social life of New 
York City and soon formed friendships with many New Yorkers 
destined for prominent réles in the Revolution, notably, James 
Duane, William Livingston, Oliver De Lancey, Peter Van Schanck, 





8 Werner, 73. ‘ 3 
9 Oliver C. Kuntzleman, Joseph Galloway, Loyalist, (privately pub- 
lished doctoral dissertation), Philadelphia, 1941, 46. 
Pellew, 5. 
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Richard Morris, and Gouverneur Morris. Beginning about 1773, 
the young lawyer seriously undertook to acquire a wife. His early 
efforts were not notably successful, and on two occasions he was 
turned down by the daughters of Peter De Lancey. Fortunately the 
leading Whig household proved more receptive, and on April 28, 
1774, Jay married the daughter of William Livingston, leader of 
His Majesty’s not too loyal opposition in the province of New York. 
Inevitably the young lawyer’s amorous activities have been given 
a political interpretation. One loyalist historian wrote somewhat 
bitterly: 
Mr. Jay, having been disappointed in two several attempts to marry into the 
De Lancey family, by way of retaliation took a wife in that of the Livings- 
tons, a family ever opposed in politics to that of the De Lanceys, turned 


republican, espoused the Livingston interest and ever afterward opposed 
all legal government. 


Monaghan denies that Jay’s political sentiments were in any way 
influenced by his rebuff at the hands of the De Lancey daughters.’* 
But it would be rather naive to assume that his adherence to the 
patriot cause was not materially strengthened by the acquisition of 
William Livingston as a father-in-law. 

Unfortunately, we have little information on the early years of 
Joseph Galloway.'* He was born at West River, Maryland, in the 
year 1731, the son of prosperous Quaker parents who had acquired 
extensive land holdings in the Baltimore colony. At an early age 
he moved to Philadelphia to study law. Admitted to the bar at 
eighteen, he prospered, made an excellent marriage, and rose to 
become one of the richest men in Pennsylvania. 

Galloway's first political opportunity came at the beginning of 
the French and Indian War when the good Quakers relinquished 
their seats in the assembly rather than vote the necessary military 
supplies. Although Galloway had not remained in the Quaker faith, 
his conservative affiliations and social eminence recommended him 
to the dominant Quaker interests, and with their support he was 
elevated in 1756 to colonial assembly, where he was to play a major 
role in the political life of Pennsylvania for the next twenty years. 





11 Thomas Jones, History of New York during the Revolutionary War, 
New York Historical Society, New York, 1879, Vol. II, 223. 

12 Frank Monaghan, John Jay, New York and Indianapolis, 1935, 46. 

13 Virtually all of the available information on Galloway’s early years 
was summarized over forty years ago by Ernest Baldwin in his “Joseph 
Galloway, The Loyalist Politician,” in The Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, XXVI, No. 2, 1902. 
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Galloway's attitude toward the memorable events which led up 
to the First Continental Congress is not always clear. The Stamp 
Act he opposed as a matter of course, for it would have been politi- 
cally inexpedient to do otherwise;'* but he even more emphatically 
denounced the efforts of the Proprietary party to make political 
capital out of the unpopular measure.’® When attempts to introduce 
stamped paper into the colonies provoked rioting and disorder, Gal- 
loway, writing in the Pennsylvania Journal as “ Americanus,” pointed 
out that the crown needed revenue to provide an adequate defense 
for the colonies and warned against incurring the wrath of Parlia- 
ment by rash acts.'® In 1767 he supported the petition of the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly to Parliament which reaffirmed that the colonists 
enjoyed all the rights of Englishmen and hence could not be taxed 
without their consent.’ He opposed the unpopular efforts of the 
Crown to restrict the issue of paper money.'* The Tea Act he pub- 
lically ignored and privately sanctioned because it would reduce the 
price of tea."* The Boston Tea Party he saw only as a wanton de- 
struction of property by lawless foreigners in New England.?° When 
the Philadelphia merchants refused to sign the non-importation 
agreement, they received his full support. 

The facts would seem to indicate that Galloway was out of step 
with the times. His attitudes on the issues enumerated above reveal 
a marked reluctance to accept the colonies’ differences with Britain 
as a major political issue. This reluctance is understandable in the 
light of his personal political situation. In the decade after 1764, 
the power of the Quaker party, which had dominated the political 
life of Pennsylvania since its inception, was crumbling rapidly. 
Young Quakers were turning to the leadership of Dickinson and 
other moderates who would voice their complaints against England. 
The Penns by patronage and special concessions to the dissatisfied 
elements had strengthened the political opposition, and the mount- 
ing popular sentiment against privilege threatened to engulf the 
Quaker strongholds in eastern Pennsylvania as well as on the fron- 
tier. In the election of 1770 even the long docile tradesmen and 





14 Werner, 105. 

15 Jbid., 107. 

16 Pennsylvania Journal, July 9, 1766. 

17 Werner, 142. 

18 Jbid., 123. 

19 Jbid., 181. ee 

20 Joseph Galloway, Historical and Political Reflections on the Rise 
and Progress of the American Rebellion, London, 1780, 18. 
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mechanics of Philadelphia rebelled against the political tutelage of 
Galloway and Franklin.”* 

In the face of the rising tide of discontent the Quaker oligarchy 
fought tenaciously to maintain itself in power. To this end the old 
guard rattled the bones of the Proprietary grievance—the only pop- 
ular issue it possessed—for all they were worth. On the emerging 
question of colonial rights, Galloway and his followers wisely 
hedged, preferring to use it whenever possible as a springboard for 
attacks’ on their opponents. So successful were these tactics that 
the old party succeeded in maintaining a precarious hold on the 
Assembly until after the outbreak of hostilities. 

Thus it would seem that prior to 1774 Galloway's principal ob- 
jective was the maintenance of his party’s power in’ Pennsylvania pol- 
itics. Considered in the light of this end, his views on the points of 
controversy with Britain before this time reveal a rather expedien- 
tial consistency. 

When public pressure finally compelled a reluctant Assembly to 
send delegates to the first Continental Congress, Galloway consent- 
ed to serve on condition he be allowed to write the delegation’s in- 
structions. With his characteristic respect for the royal authority 
he admonished his colleagues “to avoid everything indecent and 
disrespectful to the Mother State.” 

Unfortunately there is little direct evidence to indicate how Jay 
felt about the events which led up to the first Congress. In the 
years between 1768 and 1774, it is doubtful if politics held much 
interest for him. He had more absorbing matters to occupy his 
talent, notably the social life of New York City and a rapidly grow- 
ing law practice. In view of his later conduct, however, we may 
infer with reasonable certainty that his political views in this period 
were roughly the same as those of his Whig father and friends. 

Jay made his entrance into politics when he was elevated to the 
Committee of Fifty-One which the worried burghers of New York 
City had created in an effort to take the leadership of the Revolu- 
tionary movement away from radicals of the stripe of Issac Sears 
and Alexander McDougall.*? The young lawyer willingly accepted 


21 Lincoln, 80-81; “Resolutions of Tradesmen,” in the Pennsylvania 


Gazette, Sept. 20, 1770. 

22 The character of the Committee may be inferred from the follow- 
ing remark of the Tory editor, Rivingston: “The power over our crowd is no 
longer in the hands of Sears, Lamb, and such unimportant persons, who 
for six years past have been the demagogues of a very turbulent faction 
in this city; but their power and mischievous capacity expired instantly 
with the election of the Committee of Fifty-One, in which there is a ma- 
jority of inflexibly honest, loyal and prudent citizens.” Monaghan, 52. 
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committee assignments, worked hard, counseled moderation, and 
with his father-in-law won a place in the First Continental Congress. 
Jay and the other New York delegates refused to commit them- 
selves in advance on the crucial question of non-importation; though 
not unmindful of the growing power of the left, they privately cir- 
culated assurances that non-importation was favored “in principle.” 


Ill 


Any hopes which Jay and Galloway may have entertained that 
the Continental Congress would work toward a reconciliation with 
the mother country were soon rudely shattered. While John Adams 
may have been correct in his famous characterization of the first 
Congress as “one part blind Tories, another Whigs, and the rest 
mongrels,” it soon became apparent that a determined radical faction 
would be able to harry at least the mongrels in the direction of in- 
dependence. Patrick Henry eloquently revealed the radical temper 
when he thundered:** 

Government is dissolved. Fleets and armies and the present state of 
things show that government is dissolved. Where are your landmarks, your 
boundaries of colonies? We are in a state of nature, sir .... The distinc- 


tions between Virginians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, and New England- 
ers, are no more. I am not a Virginian, but an American. 


Probably Jay echoed the sentiments of moderate and conserva- 
tive alike when he answered: 

Could I suppose that we came to frame an American constitution, in- 
stead of endeavoring to correct the faults in an old one—I can’t yet think 
that all government is at an end. The measure of arbitrary power is nov 
yet full, and I think it must run over before we undertake to frame a new 
constitution.?4 


Significantly, Jay is by no means certain that the measure of 
arbitrary power will not run over. 

Jay’s general approach to the problem of reconciling England 
and the colonies is well revealed in his Address to the People of 
Great Britain, the work which first established his reputation as a 
statesman of the first rank. Herein he recites again the colonial 
grievances, reserving his most eloquent denunciation for the transfer 
of trials to England, taxation without representation, the Quebec 
Act, and incompetent royal administration. According to one 





= mer Adams, Works, Boston, 1850-1856, Vol. II, 367-368. 
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biographer, the address as finally framed by Jay is a much more mod- 
erate document than the original draft returned by Richard Henry 
Lee.*® Nevertheless, the future Chief Justice ended with a thinly 
veiled threat: 


Place us in the same situation that we were at the close of the last war, 
and our former harmony will be restored. 

But lest the same supineness, and the same inattention to our common 
interest, which you have several years shown, should continue, we think it 
prudent to anticipate the consequences. 


Actually, the Address to the People of Great Britain is a mod- 
erate document in form only; in content it is a clear ultimatum for 
peace on the colonists’ terms or else. Galloway later testified before 
the bar of Parliament that the address had never met with his ap- 
proval.”® 

Galloway's attendance at the First Continental Congress was 
notable principally for the introduction of his celebrated plan of 
union which we shall have occasion to examine at some length in 
the next section. 

In the end, both men concurred with the majority in signing the 
momentous Association agreement which pledged the colonies to 
non-importation, although Galloway later contended that he had 
acquiesced only because he feared refusal might goad the radicals 
to even more drastic action.*7. An uncharitable observer might sug- 
gest that he was not unmindful of his precarious political position 
in Pennsylvania. We can only guess at Jay’s true feelings on the 
matter. In any event when he returned to New York his enthusi- 
astic endorsement of the Association won him the support of the 
radicals who had previously regarded him with suspicion. 

Jay was now unequivocably committed to the Revolutionary 
cause, although he continued to oppose the idea of independence. 
As late as June, 1776, Jay carried a resolution in the New York 
Provincial Congress declaring that “the good people of this colony 
have not, in the opinion of this Congress, authorized this Congress 
or the delegates of this Colony in the Continental Congress, to de- 
clare this Colony to be and continue independent of the crown of 
Great Britain.”** At the same time he was actively engaged in or- 


25 Monaghan, 81. : 

26 Exarination of Joseph Galloway, Esq., by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, London, 1779, 64. 

27 Jbid., 56. 

28 Monaghan, 81. 
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ganizing a military defense to ward off any attempts by the crown to 
forcibly assert its authority. Scarcely a month later when presented 
with independence as a fait accompli, the youthful conservative ac- 
quiesced without protest and drew up the New York resolutions 
endorsing the Declaration of Independence. In later years Jay 
wrote: “It has always been and still is my opinion and belief, that 
our country was prompted and impelled to independence by neces- 
sity and not by choice.”’?® 

In Pennsylvania Galloway was being stripped of the last vestiges 
of his once great power. The Quakers, who had returned him to of- 
fice for twenty years, were totally unable to cope with the new trend 
of events. In general meeting the Society of Friends ordered its 
members out of public affairs lest they be contaminated by the 
shedding of blood.*® Many young Quakers not only ignored this 
admonition of the elders but flocked to join the newly organized 
militia companies. Franklin and many of Galloway’s other political 
associates of long standing had virtually gone over to the side of 
Dickinson and the moderates, who, without much success, were 
striving to keep the radicals in check. In Philadelphia extremists 
manhandled suspected Tories and sent Galloway a hangman's noose 
as a token of their esteem.*? Unfortunately, it cannot be said that 
his intemperate condemnation of the radicals was calculated to les- 
sen their antipathy. 

Finally the veteran statesman withdrew to his country estate in 
Bucks county, resolving to take no further part in the miserable con- 
test. Even the solicitations of his friend Franklin were unable to 
draw him back to the Continental Congress. But Galloway had 
made too many enemies to be able to enjoy neutrality. When the 
revolutionary Supreme Executive Committee ordered his arrest, he 
saw no alternative but to seek safety within the British lines. The 
die was cast. 


29 John Jay to Judge Peters, January 25, 1819, in Correspondence and 
Public Papers of John Jay, New York, 1883, 4 Vols. 

30 Werner, 243; William Duane, ed., Extracts from the Diary of Chris- 
_— Marshall, Albany, 1877, entries for Dec. 30, 1774 and Jan. 2, 1775, p. 


31 Joseph Galloway to William Franklin, March 26, 1775, New Jersey 
Archives, Vol. X, 579-586; also Examination of Joseph Galloway, 56. When 
questioned by the Committee on a rumor which attributed the gift of the 
halter to Peyton Randolph and Charles Thomson, Galloway in good legal 
fashion declined to make any accusations for lack of sufficient evidence. 
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IV 


Since Jay‘and Galloway were practical politicians, or, if the read- 
er prefers, “active statesmen,” the interpretations which they placed 
upon the American Revolution must be inferred for the most part 
from the answers they attempted to frame for the concrete problems 
which confronted them. For purposes of convenience we shall ex- 
amine their respective interpretations of the contest considered in 
its separate aspects as a social movement, a struggle for colonial 
unity and a war of independence. 

Significantly neither Jay nor Galloway, as members of a ruling 
elite whose days were numbered, had any clear perception of the 
democratic ferment at work in the American Revolution. Both lead- 
ers conceived of the great mass of men as a rather inert substance, 
probably inclined to indolence and other immoral pleasures, but po- 
litically dangerous only when aroused by the demagogue; we find 
the more unsavory aspects of the conflict ascribed to the machina- 
tions of bad men who stir up the mob. 

Jay did not contemplate that independence would materially ef: 
fect the ordering of society, and he certainly did not desire that it 
should. The new constitution of New York, which was largely his 
work, was little more than a continuation of the provincial govern- 
ment without the trappings of royal authority.** Even the same 
property qualifications on the suffrage were retained, and it was 
perhaps symbolic that when Jay assumed office as the first Chief 
Justice of the new state, he entered the court proceedings in the rec- 
ord book of his royal predecessors.** 

Probably Jay's philosophy of government is best exemplified in 
the following passage taken from a letter to Washington: 

The great mass of men are neither wise nor good, and the virtue, like 
the other resources of a country can only be drawn to a point and exerted 
by strong circumstances ably managed, or a strong government ably ad- 
ministered.34 

Galloway, if he did not clearly perceive the undercurrents of 
democracy in the Revolution, at least realized that the “better sort 
of people” in the colonies were taking a bad beating, and that should 
the Continental Congress emerge victorious, Pennsylvania would be 
dominated by Presbyterians and other low characters.*® 





32 Pellew, 77-78. 

33 Jbid., 96. 

34 Jay to Washington, June 27, 1786. 

35 Galloway, Historical and Political Thoughts on the Rise and Prog- 
ress of the American Revolution, 49-55. 
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In their views on the necessity for greater colonial unity both 
Jay and Galloway were notably in advance of the time. It was the 
latter's conviction that so long as there was no central agency in 
which the thirteen colonies and the mother country could meet to 
formulate and execute a joint policy on matters of inter-colonial con- 
cern, bickerings and dissensions would be inevitable. Each of his 
various plans of union was designed to provide such an agency. In- 
itially, Jay favored the establishment of a national government for 
the same reason, i.e., as a step toward restoring harmony with Brit- 
ain. Later as an ardent and intelligent revolutionary, he realized 
that successful prosecution of the war demanded a strong central 
authority. In the miserable confederation years this preference for 
national government was further strengthened until in Chisolm vs. 
Georgia he stripped the individual state of a major attribute of sov- 
ereignty, the immunity from being sued without their consent by a 
private citizen, on the ground that the national government was the 
creation of the American people and not the handiwork of thirteen 
sovereign political entities. How Galloway would have regarded 
the controversy over states rights had he remained in America is a 
question which cannot be answered with any certainty. His disposi- 
tion was far too querulous for us to assume that the unionist of 
1774 would necessarily have become a federalist of 1790. 

In their respective attitudes toward independence both men 
started from the premise most explicitly formulated by Galloway: 

Should a state arbitrarily deprive its members of their just rights, and 
refuse to restore them, after it has repeatedly and respectfully been required 
so to do, then their duties and obedience to the State cease, but not before; 


it being the design of every society when formed that its existence should 
be permanent, not of a temporary duration.?¢ 


Jay early concluded that the colonists were legally and morally 
entitled to independence since the mother country had repeatedly 
endeavored to deprive them of their rights as Englishmen. There 
was no question in Jay’s mind as to the colonists’ right to indepen- 
dence. He opposed separation because he believed some redress of 
grievances might yet be obtained from the crown. When his fellow 
citizens decided otherwise he accepted their decision without protest, 
although it is possible that Jay like many New York conservatives 
at first regarded independence as only a temporary expedient for 
coercing Britain into complying with the colonists’ demands. 





36 Joseph Galloway, A Candid Examination of the Mutual Claims of 
Great Britain and the Colonies: With a Plan of Accomodation on Constitu- 
tional Principles, New York, 1775, 13. 
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Galloway's views on independence are not so easily summarized. 
Initially he seems to have reasoned about as follows: in every state 
the supreme legislative authority has to rest somewhere, otherwise 
conflict and dissension will result. By the British constitution this 
authority is vested in Parliament. The supreme legislative author- 
ity is just as supreme in America as in England, and its power has 
in no ways been curtailed by the grants of power which the crown 
has made to various colonial assemblies. Actually, since Parliament, 
and not the king, is the proper fountain head of all legislative power, 
these grants, strictly speaking, are unconstitutional.*? 

Since Parliament is by definition supreme, it cannot be said to 
act illegally when it legislates for the colonies even though they are 
not represented. If we take this line of reasoning one step further, 
as Galloway did not, it would seem that Parliament by virtue of its 
supremacy cannot possibly pass an illegal act. 

One biographer has concluded from Galloway's insistence upon 
the supremacy of Parliament that he favored some sort of colonial 
representation not as a matter of right, but only as a matter of ex- 
pediency.** It seems clear, however, that Galloway prior to his de- 
fection recognized that the colonists had at least a moral claim to 
representation, though later when writing for a British audience, he 
justified representation on the grounds of British self-interest.*® 


Galloway had two solutions for the problem of representation. 
It was his own opinion that the closest union would be the best; 
hence the colonies should be granted direct representation in Parlia- 
ment. Recognizing that this idea enjoyed little popularity on either 
side of the Atlantic, he proposed as an alternative that an inter- 
colonial government be created with a governor-general appointed 
by the King and an assembly which would be an integral but inferior 
part of the British legislature. All legislation affecting both Eng- 
land and the colonies, or more than one colony, would require the 
assent of both Parliament and the colonial body.*® 

This colonial body, or “Grand Council,” was to consist of two 
houses, the lower to be composed of delegates elected by the several 
provincial assemblies, and the upper to consist of distinguished citi- 


37 Ibid., 21. 

38 Werner, 281. 

39 Julian P. Boyd, Anglo-American Union: Joseph Galloway’s Plans to 
Preserve the British Empire, Philadelphia, 1941, 127. 

40 The texts of Galloway’s various plans of union are contained in 
the appendices of Boyd’s Anglo-American Union. 
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zens appointed and knighted by the king.*' For obvious reasons 
Galloway omitted the provision for a titled upper chamber from the 
plan of union presented to the First Continental Congress. 

In his partisan days Galloway was by no means content to de- 
nounce the Revolution on abstract legal grounds. It was manifest- 
ly unjustified because the colonists had not exhausted the means at 
their disposal for obtaining a peaceful redress of grievances. It was 
unjustifiable because it was the work of a few evil men and con- 
trary to the wishes of the great majority of Americans. It was thor- 
oughly ill-advised since the colonists must certainly succumb to the 
power of Britain and lose the rights of Englishmen they so highly 
valued. Should the colonists by some miracle emerge victorious 
they would only fall prey to France or Spain; and if the Papist Bour- 
bons didn’t get them, then the inevitable bickerings of thirteen sepa- 
rate states would bring anarchy and tyranny. In short, the colonists 
could not win if they continued blindly down “the highway of sedi- 
tion and rebellion.’’*? 

If a major intellectual influence may be discerned in the political 
philosophies of our subjects, it is the tradition of the common law. 
The approach of Galloway to the difficulties with England was 
strictly legalistic, and that of Jay hardly less so. Galloway in his 
Candid Examination ridicules the appeal of the radicals to such 
vague concepts as natural law, holding that the dispute must be de- 
cided on “principles of government in general and the British Con- 
stitution in particular.’” Whoever seeks elsewhere for a solution “will 
search in vain, and ever confound the subject, perplex himself, and 
bewilder the reader.” 

Jay, although he occasionally employs a natural right argument, 
generally justifies the colonists’ cause on the grounds that they have 
been illegally deprived of their rights under the British Constitution. 

Galloway and Jay were one in their abhorence of anything done 
not according to the law. The Pennsylvania statesman reserves his 
most vehement denunciations for the revolutionists’ suppression of 
civil liberty and their confiscation of private property by bills of 
attainder. Jay was instrumental in getting a provision into the New 





41 It was Galloway’s contention that “an entire democracy without the 
checks of Aristocracy and Monarchy would be dangerous to the State; an 
Aristocracy only would not form a union, but be too arbitrary over the 
people and dangerous and ungovernable by the State.” Galloway to Charles 
Jenkinson ca. 1780; Boyd, 88. 

42 Cf. Galloway, A Candid Examination, 2-3, 45-49. 
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York constitution that no court should be established except accord- 
ing to the common law.** 


V 


The extent to which anybody’s political philosophy is merely a 
cover for his accumulated prejudice, self-interest, or class interest is, 
of course, a matter of opinion. It is the opinion of the author, a 
veteran of more courses in political theory than he cares to remember, 
that political philosophy is mostly rationalization, more valuable a 
key to understanding the things it is designed to conceal than for 
any intrinsic merit. Hence he would suggest that the analysis of 
the political views of our subjects presented in the preceeding sec- 
tions does not provide a complete answer to our question: Why did 
two men with so much in common choose opposite sides ? 

The factors which caused Jay to cast his lot with the revolu- 
tionists are rather obvious. He was inclined to the Patriot cause by 
family ties and traditions from the very beginning. His father had 
drifted into the Whig camp in provincial politics for reasons we can 
only surmise. Perhaps as a Calvinist and second generation French- 
man, the elder Jay was more at home among the Livingston adher- 
ents than in the predominantly English and Episcopal party of the 
De Lanceys. Notwithstanding the early retirement of Peter Jay to 
his country estate, the family had essentially middle-class traditions. 
The elder Jay sympathized with his merchant friends in their diffi- 
culties with England, even though his own interests were in no way 
affected.‘ We may note that John and his brother Francis were the 
first members of the family to receive a professional rather than a 
strictly commercial education. 

Jay's entrance into the revolutionary ranks was further faciliated 
by his temperament and personality. The genial young lawyer by the 
standards of 1770 was certainly not a snob. As we have seen, after 
his showing in the First Continental Congress, he enjoyed consider- 
able popularity among the radicals in New York and even became 
the close personal friend of the low born Alexander McDougall. 
Actually, the popular conception of Jay as a rather aloof aristocrat 
seems to stem largely from his later activities as diplomat and fed- 
eralist leader. 





43 Pellew, 88. 
44 Monaghan, 35. 
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Perhaps we might also suggest that as an ambitious young law- 
yer with many valuable connections in the revolutionary movement, 
not the least of whom was his father-in-law, Jay was not insensible 
to the superior opportunities it offered for getting ahead in the 
world. In any event, Jay’s choice of sides was never in doubt. There 
is no scrap of evidence to indicate that he ever considered joining 
the loyalists or withdrawing from the contest. 

The case of Galloway again presents more difficulties. His 
Quaker background and early success in business and politics com- 
bined to give him an eminence in Philadelphia society long before 
the Revolution, which Jay was not to achieve in New York until 
much later. Jay may have been well up the social ladder, but Gal- 
loway was at the top. This difference may perhaps explain why in 
provincial politics Galloway was aligned with the “ins” and Jay the 
“outs.” 

Possibly Galloway's struggle against the Penn family had dis- 
posed him to royal authority, though the record would seem to indi- 
cate that he was more consistently anti-Penn than pro-British. How 
much the personal enmity which Galloway bore Dickinson and 
other political figures who spearheaded the opposition to royal auth- 
ority may have goaded him into taking the other side is not clear. 

Galloway later contended that he sincerely desired to remain 
neutral after his efforts at reconciliation had failed; that he was 
forced into the loyalist ranks only by fear for his life.4® Without 
questioning the sincerity of Galloway's attempt at neutrality, we may 
seriously doubt that a man of his contentious disposition could have 
long remained on the side lines. 

In the last analysis, however, it would seem that Galloway's 
decision to join the loyalists was dictated by small and perhaps petty 
circumstances which were but indirectly related to the broader issues 
of the Revolution. Even allowing for his staunch social conserva: 
tism and inflexible temperament, the author is forced to conclude 
that had Franklin been more eloquent in espousing the Revolution- 
ary cause, had Dickinson been a friend instead of an enemy, or had 
the Pennsylvania radicals shown a little more forebearance, Joseph 
Galloway might well have come down in history as one of the great 
patriot leaders of the American Revolution. 





45 Galloway to Thomas McKean, March 7, 1793, McKean Papers, His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, Vol. II, 108. 
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VI 


In the opinion of the author, these modest researches have sug- 
gested five tentative generalizations. The first two are merely re- 
affirmations of rather self-evident truths frequently overlooked or 
ignored. 

First, the Whig-Tory alignment in the American Revolution can 
only be understood after an examination of the political and social 
conditions which prevailed in each of the thirteen colonies before 
1774. 

Second, these conditions differed substantially from one province 
to the next. 

Third, many political alignments originally formed on essentially 
local questions were adapted to the new issues which emerged out 
of the difficulties with England and projected into the Revolution. 
This type of cultural lag is, of course, the rule rather than the ex- 
ception in American politics. Established political divisions gen- 
erally have a momentum which enables them to survive for a time— 
often a long time—in the face of new developments which have 
destroyed their original reasons for being. 

Fourth, the economic interpretation which views the Revolution 
as a struggle between the haves and the have-nots has probably been 
overworked. *® 

It cannot be demonstrated that the final decision of either Jay 
or Galloway was appreciably influenced by strictly financial con- 
siderations. Nor has the author discovered any adequate explana- 
tion in economic terms as to why the privileged classes in New York 
or Pennsylvania, except, of course, crown officials, should have sup- 
ported one side in preference to the others.*7 So far as he can see 
the privileged classes in both colonies had but one direct economic 
interest: to prevent a war which might unleash forces they could 
not control. Once the conflict was underway, economic self-interest 
would have dictated that a man of position and property remain as 
inconspicuous as possible until the outcome could be known and then 
align himself wholeheartedly with the winner. However, if for 
other reasons he desired to play a more active part in the course of 


46 The contention of Allan Nevins and Henry S. Commager, America, 
The Story of a Free People, Boston, 1943, 110, that “nearly all the impor- 
tant property owners in the province of New York were Tories” is clearly 
an overstatement. 

47 Cf. Chester W. Wright, Economic History of the United States, 
New York, 1941, 203-207. 
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events, he would find a welcome in either camp for in 1774 the 
“better” people were still generally regarded by Whigs and Tories 
alike as the proper leaders of society. While it is true that the 
American Revolution effected a considerable redistribution of wealth 
within the colonies this condition did not come about because the 
have-nots had beaten the haves. Property changed hands first, be- 
cause many rich as well as many poor people had guessed wrong, 
and second, because the American Revolution like most long wars 
impoverished some men and enriched others in ways neither desired 
nor foreseen by the leaders of either side. 

Finally our study calls into question the traditional characteriza- 
tion of the Tories as the ‘“‘prosperous and contented men, the men 
without a grievance’’** and the conclusion which follows that “con- 
servatism was the only policy which one could expect of them.’’*® 
On the contrary, the prosperous and contented—and by implication 
the timid—were exactly the class of people most easily coerced by 
their more radical and energetic neighbors into supporting the Revo- 
lution. During the war most communities were dominated not by 
the King’s troops, but by local patriots and frequently by patriot ex- 
tremists. For the prosperous, the contented, and the timid, loyalism 
and not rebellion involved the greatest direct risk to life and prop- 
erty. With revolutionary committees of safety abroad in the land it 
took no little courage publicly to avow loyalty to one’s king. In 
many instances the men who had this courage were not the pros- 
perous, the contented and the timid, but the maladjusted, the embit- 
tered, and the aggressively reactionary—men of the stripe of Joseph 
Galloway. Perhaps conservatism in the American Revolution has 
been too closely identified with loyalism. 


DONALD JEFFERSON DEWEY 
Indiana University 





48 Van Tyne, 158. 
49 Jbid., 158. 
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American Radicalism, 1865-1901: Essays and Documents. By Chester Mc- 
Arthur Destler. Connecticut College Monograph No. 3., New London, 
Connecticut, 1946, XII—254—Index. Cloth $3.50; Paper, $2.50. 


In this scholarly and informative study the author brings together his 
extensive work on a reinterpretation of American radicalism. Made up of 
a series of essays and documents in eleven chapters, seven of which have 
oe ee published in various research journals, the book covers the 
period of western radicalism from the close of the Civil War to approxi- 
mately 1900 with special emphasis upon the rise and disintegration of the 
Populist Party. Professor Destler’s basic ideas are clearly set forth in his 
preface and in his opening chapter “Western Radicalism, 1865-1901" in 
which he brings out that Populism was a combination of agrarian with eastern 
and urban thought and that it was economic rather than political in nature. 
Based on the natural rights philosophy of Locke, Jeffersonian equalitarianism, 
and certain aspects of Jacksonian democracy, it sponsored a program of lim- 
ited collectivism, anti-monopolism, and a belief in the labor-theory of value. 
In the author's opinion American radicalism failed because of its refusal to 
combine with the revolutionary ideas of Karl Marx, reemerging in the regu- 
latory theories of the New Deal. 

The other chapters are detailed and specialized studies of the problems 
that grew out of the basic principles found in the opening section. Chapters 
II-III-IV analyze the growth of the Pendleton Plan and the spread of 
Kellogg's low interest and legal tender theories. Chapter V is a document 
giving the history of an unsuccessful attempt to unite American radical ideas 
with those of the anarchists and the Marxian socialists. Chapters VI—-VII 
deal with the Toledo Pipe-Line controversy and “Wealth Against Common- 
wealth,”” which are aedpeietn of the author's work on the life of Henry 
Demarest Lloyd. Chapters VIII-IX give an account of the unsuccessful 
attempt to unite the farmer and the laborer in Illinois in 1894. Chapter X 
is a document of a speech entitled “The Revolution is Here’ delivered by 
H. D. Lloyd at Central Music Hall in Chicago on October 6, 1894. The last 
chapter tells of the controversy between Free Silver and Collectivism and of 
the “disintegration of the Labor-Populist Alliance in Illinois.” 

Western radicalism according to the author was far more systematic in 
thought and broader and more national in scope than has generally been 
supposed. He succeeds in presenting Populism as an integrated philosophy 
with a faith and a creed as well as a program. It was far more than an iso- 
lated farmer's movement. The older point of view was due in part to too 
much dependence upon local records by historians and upon the ideas of 
Frederick Jackson Turner. Several new points of emphasis are brought forth 
and stressed in the study. There is a revision of the Turnerian point of view 
that midwestern radicalism was primarily agrarian in nature. While the 
idea is not new the evidence presented is quite convincing. The reaction 
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of the reform group to the monopolistic techniques of such organizations 
as the Standard Oil Company is carefully considered along with a thorough 
study and analysis of the various attempts to unite the farmer and the laborer 
for political action. 

The work has some limitations. Being a series of more or less discon- 
nected essays it lacks continuity and unity. There is some repetition and 
some awkwardness in sentence structure. The work is very condensed and 
it is assumed that the reader is a specialist in the field under consideration. 
These criticisms, however, are of minor consequence when weighed against 
the good | yer of the work. It is a valuable contribution to American eco- 
nomic and intellectual history and it is hoped that the author will carry the 
study to completion. It is a book that can be reread and studied with profit. 
The volume is well documented and printed with well chosen aay 
cartoons and an excellent index. 


HAROLD E. Briccs 


Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois. 


The Fathers of the Church. The Apostolic Fathers. Translated by Francis 
X. Glimm, Joseph M.-F. Marique, S.J., and Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. Cima 
Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 1947. 


It is a great pleasure to see this first volume of the new translation of 
the letters and writings of the Church Fathers come from the press. The be- 
ginning of the publication of seventy-two volumes is an event of importance 
which cannot pass unnoticed. The general title of the set is The Fathers of 
the Church, while the particular title of the first is The Apostolic Fathers. 
Eighty-two ‘scholars of the United States are at present engaged in the task 
of translating and editing the writings under an editorial board headed by 
the Editorial Director, Ludwig Schopp. The publisher and sponsor is the 
Cima Publishing Company, headed by Anthony P. Cima, 7 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 

The project is a boon to scholars, teachers, preachers, and lay readers. 
Everyone has recognized the vast need of an available set of works in English 
comprising the basic documents written by the great minds of the early 
Church. Though forbidding in their Latin encasement to many people un- 
trained in reading the ancient tongues, the writings are lively and vigorous 
for any age or generation or in fact, since they present eternal principles, 
for any circumstance in present affairs. __ They offer many challenges to 
modern thought, and they relegate many “new’’ ideas of the moderns to a 
pre-Patristic period. The value of this enterprise which is so monumental 
in scope is destined to increase with each volume and to live through the 
years. 

This first volume contains sixteen documents beginning with two letters 
of St. Clement of Rome and concluding with the translation of the fragments 
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of Papias. A short introduction precedes each text, and at the end of this 
there is a select bibliography with a list of previous translations and a state- 
ment telling which text or manuscript was followed for the translation. The 
translators are careful to give the literal version of words or phrases where 
quibbles might arise about their translation of the thought of the passage. 
The printing and general format is quite pleasing to the eye. All in all, the 
acquisition of a set of The Fathers of the Church will prove as good an in- 
vestment in books as any that has come to our notice in recent years. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 


Loyola University, Chicago. 
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